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PREFACE. 



In constructing this Text-Book, the Author has endea- 
voured to secure the following objects : — 

1. Clearness and simplicity of definition. The import- 
ance of these things in any scientific text-book cannot 
be over-estimated, and in no subject are they more essen- 
tial than in Grammar. 

2. Fulness of information, combined with suitable 
brevity. The text-book is designed for use mainly in 
the Higher Classes of our Public and Private Schools, 
where the elements of Grammar may be supposed to have 
been acquired. Accordingly, fulness of information on 
all the essential points of English Grammar has been 
aimed at ; while, at the same time, the brevity so neces- 
sary in every school-book has been kept steadily in view. 

3. Exercises selected from classic authors. A large 
amount of any child's information is acquired in an in^- 
cidental way. This is especially true as regards English 
Literature. The systematic study of this branch of 
education is scarcely possible in school. But this very 
fact renders it the more important that, in all text-books 

Digitized byLjOOQlC 



4 PREFACE. 

treating of English, the exercises should be well chosen, 
so as to familiarise the scholar with choice specimens of 
classic English. Great pains have been taken in this 
connection, and the author believes that, in no similar 
text-book will there be found so many elegant extracts 
from standard English writers. Apart from its gram- 
matical value, the text-book has, the author hopes, a 
special literary value which will commend it to teachers 
of youth* 

T. M, 



Glasoow, Augtu* 1878. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAE. 



PART t— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Orthoj^ph; (Greek, right writing) is that part of 
grammar which treats of letters and syllables. 

THE ALPHABET. 

8. The English Alphabet contains twenty-six letters. 

3. The letters are divided into two great classes — 
Vowels and Consonanta 

4. A vowel is a letter which can be fully sounded by 
itself by the simple passage of the air through the organs 
of speech. The vowels are a, 6, t, o, u. 

5. A consonant is a letter which cannot be fully 
sounded by itself, but always requires the presence of a 
vowel. 

6. Consonants are divided into five classes — Semi? 
vowels, Liquids, Mutes, Sibilants, and the Aspirate. 

7. The semivowels are w and y, and they are so called 
because they are sometimes used as vowels and sometimes 
as consonants. The general principle is that these letters 
are consorumta when used at the beginning of a word or 
syllable, or when they are followed by a vowel; and 
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8' ENOLISH GRAMMAR 

vowels when they occur at the end of a word or syllable, 
as — 

W and y as consonants — ^toorfch, t^rship, ont^rthy, ^w, ^eld. 

W and y as vowels — ^lotr, neu^, sp^, spying. 

8. The liquids are I, m, n^ r, and they are so called 
because they run easily into the sounds of other letters. 

9. ThemuteBare6,c, (£,/,^, ^,^, <,v. These letters are 
called mutes or dumb letters, because it is impossible 
to sound them by themselves. We can subdivide the 
mutes (a) according to the organs of speech by which they 
are pronounced, or (5) according to the kmd of sound 
they make when pronounced. 

(a) If we have regard to the organ of speech by which 
they are pronounced, the mutes can be sub- 
divided into Labials, or those formed by the lips; 
Dentals, or those formed by the teeth; and Gutr 
turals, or those formed by ^e tkrocU, as — 

Labials, 6, /, p, v. 

Dentals, d, t, 

Guttorals, h and e when hard, g, 

(6) If we examine the mutes in relation to the sound 
they make when pronounced, we find that certain 
of tiiem can be pronounced only in a whisper, e.g,j 
Pyfy t, etc., whilst others of them can be pronounced 
with a certain degree of loudness and clearness, 
e.g.f b, V, d, etc. Those of the first class are called 
Sharp Mutes or Sharps ; those of the second class 
are called Flat Mutes or Flats. 
The two classifications of the mutes can be exhibited 
at one view : — 

Sharp, Flat. 

Labials, p, /. 6, v. 

Dentals, t, d. 

Gutturals, k (c hard) g, 

Note. — It will be observed that every sharp has its correspond- 
ing flat. Those letters that are pronounced by the same organs 
of speech are called cognate letters. We have in English two 
dental sounds for which we have no correspondiDg letter. These 
are the sound of th in thin and of th in thine. The sonnd of c is 
hard before tiie vowels a, o, u, as cat, cot, cut. 
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10. The sibilants are y, s, e (soft), x, and z, and they 
are so called because of their hissing sound. 

Note, — ^The somid represented hjj is in reality a compound 
sound, nearly equal to the sound of dsJi, as in the word jest. 
The sound of c is soft before the letters e, t, y; as, cent, city^ 
cynic, JT is a compound letter, and can always be represented 
by ks. There are two sSbUarU sounds for which we have no 
corresponding letter. These are the sound of ah in shin^ and 
the sound of 2 in aaure^ 

VL The aspirate h is rather a breathing than a letter, 
and accordingly must be classed by itself. In many 
words h is entirely silent, as in heir^ houTy etc. In some 
words it is still undecided whether the h should be 
sounded or not, e.^., herhy hospital, 

12. Q is a redundant letter. It is always followed by 
the Towel u, and the qu is exactly the same in sound as 
kwy e.g,j queen = kween. 

13. A perfect alphabet should have a simple character 
to represent every simple sound From the preceding 
analysis, it is evident that our English Alphabet is — 

(a) Anomalous, inasmuch as it has the simple character 
j to represent the compound sound dah, 

(6) Itedundant, inasmuch as the sound of c could 
always be represented by k or «, the sound of x 
by k 8, and the sound of q (always followed by u) 
hj ho. 

(c) Defective, inasmuch as it has no character to repre- 
sent the sound of th in thin, th in thintiy ah in 
Bhine, and z in azure. To these deficiences may 
be added that of a character to represent the 
simple liquid sound of tig in such a word as king. 
It is very defective in vowel characters, e.^., there 
are no separate characters to represent the long 
and short sounds of a, e, o, etc. 
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TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

14. A diphthong is the union of two vowel sounds in 
the same syllable. When both vowel sounds are distinctly 
heard, the diphthong is called proper; but when only 
one of the vowel sounds is pronounced, the diphthong is 
called improper. The only proper diphthongs in English 
are ay^ ow, oy. Such combinations as ee in meet^ ea in meat, 
ie in mien, oa in goat, etc., are in no sense diphthong^. 
They are merely conventional methods of indicating the 
length of the vowel sound in the particular syllable in 
which they occur, and are rendered necessary by the 
deficiency of vowel characters already referred to. 

15. A syllable can contain only one vowel sound, and 
is made up of one or more letters sounded together. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable. 
A word of two syllables is called a Dissyllable. 
A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable. 
A word of four or more syllables is called a Polysyllabla 

In dividing a word into syllables, it is nsnal to make the 
division at uie vowel; as, hu-mid, pre-cede. When there are 
two consonants together, they are generally split; as, im-port, 
com-mon-ly, ge-ne-raUly, But neither does tiie division take 
place at the vowel, nor are the consonants split, if thereby 
the etymology of the word would be obscured, cgr., im-port- 
ance, not im-por-tance ; re-frain, not r^-rain; re-pre-aent, not 
represent. 

6. Accent is an emphasis or stress of the voice upon 
some particular syllable of a word ; as, t^/rant, na'ture, 
mature. The general tendency in English is to throw 
the accent as far back, t.e., as near the beginning of the 
word, as possible. In a considerable number of English 
words, accent alone enables us to determine the meaning, 
e.g., co'nduct, conduct; convert, conve'rt; re'hel, rebel ; 
to'rmemt, torme'nt; tran'sfer, transfer. In each of the 
foregoing examples, the change of position of the accent 
is accompanied by a corresponding change in the meaning 
of the word 
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The position of the accent is liable to change in the lapse of 
time. Many words were accented differently two hundred years 
ago from wbsA they are now— 

There is, betwixt that smile we wonld aspire to, 
That sweet aspe'ct of princes, and their ruin. 
More pangs and fears, etc. — Shakespeare, 

So thick bestrewn, 
Abje'ct and lost lay these, covering the flood. 

— iftZ^Oft. 

In the two words aspect and abjeetf we now throw the accent 
on the first syllable — a'spect^ a'ljtct^ 
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PAKT II.— ETYMOLOGY. 



17. Etymology treats of words considered individually, 
and of the various inflections which they undergo. 

18. All the words in the English Language may be 
arranged into eight great classes. 

These classes are called Parts of Speech. 

The parts of speech are: — Noun, Pronoun^ Adjective, 
Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, and Inter- 
jection. 

THE NOUN. 

19. Noun, derived from the Latin word nomen, signi- 
fying name, is the name of a thing. Every word which 
is the name of a thing is, in grammar, called a noun. 

Exercise L 
Point out the nouns in the following Exercise : — 
The crow flies. The sun shines. Fire bums. Snow is white. 
Com grows in the fields. The river is deep. The boy ran away. 
The girl laughed. John was on the ice. The frost is keen. 
The knife is sharp. The pen is bad. The cat ran after the rat. 
The kid follows its mother. The ox feeds in the meadow. The 
king sat on his throne. 

Kkkwhwi IL 

Point out the HOQUS in the following Exercise : — 
The haae draws the cart. Many mea went to the war. The 
poor hare was wounded in the leg, and the dog caught it. A 
king sat on the rocky brow. A chieftain's daughter seemed the 
maid. My mind to me a kingdom is. The mind is its own 
place. 

The bird that soars on highest wing. 
Builds on the ground its lowly nest. 

Three little kittens lost their mittens, 
And they shall have no cream. 
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Kinds op Nouns. 

20. Nouns may be subdivided into three classes, called 
Proper, Common^ and Abstract. 

21. A proper noun is one which denotes only one 
individual or thing of a kind ; as, John, Mary, Wellington, 
Thames, Sydney, Adelaide, 

22. A common noun is one which denotes the same 
kind of thing under whatever circumstances it may be 
found; as, fnan, tovm, river, field, ship, sea, gold, wine, 

ExBBCisE in. 

In the following Exercise write the proper nouns in 
one column, and tibe common nouns in another : — 

John gave Mary an apple. The horse was ridden by James. 
Queen Victoria reigns over England. King James was banished 
from the country. In Australia there are many gold mines. 
Melbourne is a large city. The good ship Sea-Eing was lost at 
sea. The first settlement on the shores of Port Jackson was 
made in the year 1788. Edward John Eyre was a famous 
explorer. O Jephtha, judge of Israel, what a treasure hadst 
thou! 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne'er from the heath-flower dashed the dew. 

23. An abstract noun is one which is the name not 
of an object but of an idea in the mind ; as, whiteness, 
truth, jtistice, love, haired. 

Note, — ^The word dbstraet is derived from the Latin tibstmctus, 
dravm off, and implies that a (j[uality is thought of by itself, 
apart altogether from the object m which it exists; thus, wUdom 
cannot exist apart from a person who is wise, but we can think 
and talk of wisdom as if it had an existence independent oi tiie 
object. 

EXERdSB IV. 

Point out the abstract nouns in the following 
Exercise: — 

Wisdom cannot be purchased with money. The brightness of 
the moon surprised him. Milton calls jealousy the injured 
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lover's hell. Revenge has been called sweet. The love of truth 
is a mark of a good man. Gowper is remarkable for his pnrity. 
The fear of man bringeth a snare. The love of money is the 
root of all eviL Charity covereth a multitude of sins. The sun 
came forth in all his splendour. The depth of the sea is as 
great as the height of the mountains. 

If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our oreast this jewel lies. 



Exercise Y* 

Write in parallel columns the proper, COmmoili and 
abstract nouns in the following Exercise : — 

James sent a present with much love to his cousin. Homer's 
poems are remarkable for their vigour, dash, and energy. Scott 
wrote Waverley, in which he paints Scottish manners and customs 
with equal truth and accuracy. William the Conqueror was 
noted for his cruelty to his subjects. Ko animal excels the dog 
in fidelity and attachment to his master. The eagle possesses 
great strength and remarkable keenness of vision. 

Some rise by sin, and some by virtue falL 



Inflection op Nouns. 

24. Nouns are inflected to express Gender, Number, 
and Case. 

Note, — ^Inflection, from the Latin word tnjlectOt to bend or 
change, denotes some addition to, or change in, the form of the 
word to express some correspondii^ change of meaning; 6.^., if 
I wish to speak of one book, I write hook; but if of more than 
one, I write hooka. The change from hook to hooka is an inflection 
to indicate a corresponding change of number. 

I.— GENDER. 

25. There are two Genders^Masculind and Feminine. 

26. All nouns which are the names of males are said 
to be of the pasculine Gender; as, man^ hoy, horse. 
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All noons which are thd names of females are said to 
be of the feminine Gender ; as, wanum^ girl, mare. 

All nouns which denote things vntlunU life are said 
to be of the Neuter Gender ; as, knife, wood, nail, glass, 
oak. 

Note, — Neuter is a Latin word meaning neUher, and, in gram- 
mar, is need to denote that the word is neither masculine nor 
feminine. 

27. In English there are three ways of indicating 
difference of Gender in nouns : — 

1. By Inflection. 

2. By the use of distinct words to indicate the sex. 

3. By composition, or by prefixing some word indicative 

of sex. 



L— DisnNcnoN or Gendsr by iNFLBcnoir. 

(a). The most common way of distinguishing the 
feminine from the masculine by inflection is by the ter- 
mination — ess; 



Masculine 
Abbot 
Actor 
Adulterer 
Author 
Baron 
Benefactor 
Canon 
Count 
Dauphin 
Deacon 
Duke 
Elector 
Emperor 
Encnanter 
Giant 
God . 
Governor 
Heir 
Ho«t 



Feminine 
abbess 
actress 
adulteress 
authoress 
baroness 
benefactress 
canoness 
countess 
dauphiness 
deaconess 
duchess 
electress 
empress 
endiantress 
giantess 
goddess 
governess 
heiress 
hostess 



MoMuline 
Hunter 
Jew 
Lion 
Marquis 
Master 
Mayor 
Murderer 
Negro 
Patron 
Peer 
Poet 
Priest 
Prophet 
Protector 
Shepherd 
Sorcerer 
Tiger 
Traitor 
Viscount 



Feminine 
huntress 
Jewess 
lioness 
marchioness 
mistress 
mayoress 
miu*deress 
negress 
patroness 
peeress 
poetess 
priestess 
prophetess 
protectress 
shepherdess 
sorceress 



traitoress 
viscountess 
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(I), In a few nouns, principally of Latin origin, the 
feminine is distinguished from ^e masculine by the 
addition of the termination — trix; as — 

Mascidine, Feminine. 

Administrator administratrix 

Executor executrix 

Testator testatrix 

(c). The termination ine is employed in a few cases to 
distinguish the feminine from the masculine; as — 
Mcutculine, Feminine^ 

Hero heroine 

Landgrave landgravine 

Margrave margravine 

I^ote. — All words of this class are of foreign origin, principally 
Greek and German. 

(d). The termination a is employed in a few words to 
distinguish the feminine from the masculine; as — 



McucttUne. 


Feminine. 


MascuUne. 


Feminine. 


Don 


donna 


Signer 
Si3taa 


signora 
sultana 


Infant 


infanta 


U.— Genpeb Indicatbd by the USB OF Distinct Words. 


Masculine, 


Feminine. 


MaseuUne. 


Feminine. 


Bachelor 


maid 


Gander 


goose 
&dy 


Boar 


sow 


Gentleman 


Boy 


cirl 
bride 


Horse 
Husband 


mare 
wife 


Brothel 


sister 


King 


queen 


Buck 


doe 


Lad 


lass 


Hart 


roe 


Lord 


Lidy 


1^ 


hmd 


Man 


woman 


cow 


Monk, friar 


nun 


BuUock 


heifer 


Nephew 


niece 


Cock 


hen 


Earn 


ewe 


Colt 


filly 


Sire 


<^ftin 


D^ 


bitch 


Sloven 


slut 


duck 


Son 


daughter 


Earl 


Countess 


Undo 


aunt 


Father 


mother 


Wizard 


witch 


ITT.— Gendkb Indica 


TED BY COMPOSmON. 


MaaeuUne. 


FeTnintn^ 


Masculine, 


Feminine. 


He-ass 


she-ass 


Dog-fox 


bitch-fox 


He-bear 


she-bear 


Man-servant 


maid-servant 


BnU-calf 


oow-calf 


Cock-sparrow 


hen-sparrow 
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Personification. 

28. Many nouns denoting objects without life are 
frequently treated as masculine or feminine. They are 
then said to be personified, Le,y regarded as if they were 
persons; e,g., we generally speak of the sun as if it were 
masculine; and of the moon as if it were feminin& 

Those nouns which denote vigour, strength, and such 
qualities as we would naturally associate with males, are 
made masculine when personified. 

Those nouns which denote gentleness, grace, and such 
qualities as we would naturally associate with females, 
are made feminine when personified. 

EXKKCISE VI. 

Tell the Gender of all the nouns in the following 
Exercise : — 

The man rode to market on a horse. The boy and his sister 
went to school in the village. The old friar wore a cowl on his 
head. The ox fell into the pit. The farmer sold his yonng 
heifer to the coachman. James bought a knife and gave it to 
his aunt. Mary went to visit her uncle, who made her a present 
of a new dress. The young horse reared on his hind legs, and 
threw his rider. Money will make the mare to go. 

I had a little pony; 

Her name was Dapple Gray, 
I lent her to a lady, 

To ride a mile away. 

Exercise VII. 

Arrange the nouns in the following Exercise in three 
columns, according as they are masculine^ feminine, or 
neuter : — 

George Stephenson and a friend were once looking at a train 
which was rushing along the rails at great speed. A man was 
one day standing near a stream, when a little girl, going too 
near the edge, tumbled into the water. A dog immediately 

B 
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planged into the river, and, seizing hold of the girl's dress,, 
pulled her on shore. Her father and her mother purchased a 
ooUar for the dog, and put it round his neck. The emperor led 
his anny into the field. 

Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 

When the moon is laid to sleep. 

Seated in thy silver car, 

State in wonted manner keep. — Ben Jonaon, 

Exercise VIIL 

In the following Exercise point out the words which 
are personified^ and tell whether they are masculine or 
feminine : — 

Wherever Britain's power is felt, mankind should also feel her 
mercy. The fruitful field laughs with abundance. The noise of 
the wind in a mighty forest is not unlike the dash of ocean on 
his winding shore. Freedom has found an asylum in a country 
which she always chose for her favourite abode. His form had 
not yet lost all her original brightness. The seven-hilled city 
saw her glories expire one after the other. 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea's hills the setting sun. 

The moon had just risen in all her splendour. Where, in 
other men, Fancy halted, weary in her fiight^ his rose fresh as 
the morning. 

Heaven hath its crown of stars, the earth 
Her glory robe of flowers. — Masaey. 

II.— NUMBER. 

29. Number is an inflection whereby we distinguish 
one from more than one. 

SO. There are two Numbers— Singular and Plural. 

When the noun denotes one object, it is said to be of 
the singular number; as, book, chair, hand, brush. 

When the noun denotes more than one object of the 
same kind, it is said to be of the plural number; as, 
books, chairs, hands, bruslies* 
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FOBMATION OP THE PlURAL. 

SI. The plural of nouns is always formed from the 
Bingalar. 

32. The following are the general rules for the forma- 
tion of the plural : — 

1. The plural is generally formed by adding 8 to the 

singular; as, book, books; hat, hats; tree, trees. 

2. But when the singular ends in the sound of s, the 

plural is formed by adding es to the singular; 
as, miss, misses; brush, brushes ; fox, foxes ; chwxh. 



Note. — Nouns ending in a, ah, eh, x, or z, already end in the sonnd 
of a, and accordingly form their plural according to this role. 

3. Nouns ending in the singular in /, fe, and If, 

generally change the forfe into v before adding 
es; as, leaf, leaves; knife, haives; wolf, wolves, 

^ofe.— Nouns ending in t«/, oof, ff, and i/ generally form the 
plural by adding a only to tiie singular ; as, brief, brief a; hoof, 
hoqfa; d^f, cl^a; aearf, acarfa^ 

4. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change 

the y into i, and then add es; as, lady, ladies; 
baby, babies; story, stories. 

Note. — When y is preceded by a Towel, the plural is formed 
bv simply adding a to the singTilar ; as, boy, boya; day, daya; 
chimney, chimneya. 

5. A few nouns form their plural by a change in the 

body of the word; these are: — man, men; woman, 
women; foot, feet; goose, geese; tooth, teeth; louse, 
lice; mousse, mice. 

6. A very few nouns form their plural by adding en 

to the singular; as, ox, oxen; brother, breUiren; 
child, children. 

Note. — ^This form was once quite common. Children is an 
instance of a double pluraL The Btngnlar is child, then we have 
the plural childer, and en being added we have child-er-en, 
contracted into children^ 
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ENGLISH OBAMHAB. 



7. When a word has been introdnced bodily into the 
English langnage from some foreign language, it 
generally retains the plural form which it had in 
that language. 

Singular, Plural 

Genus genera 

Axis axes 

Appendix appendices 

Vertex vertices 

Cherub cherubim 

Bandit banditti 

Bean beaux 

Flambeau flambeaux 

Savant savants 



Singular. 


Plural 


Formula 


formula 


Larva 


larva) 


Nebula 


nebule 


Radius 


radii 


Tumulus 


tumuli 


Addendum 


addenda 


Phenomenon 


phenomena 
desiderata 


Desideratum 


Erratum 


errata 


Tentaculam 


tentacula 



Plural same as Singular. 

38. Many nouns have the same form for the plural as 
for the singular ; as, sheep, deer. In words of this kind 
the number must be determined by the context 

Nouns used only in the Singular 

84. Some nouns, from the nature of their signification, 
are used in the singular number only; e^. — 

Names of materials ; as, iron, wood, brass. 
Names of substances; as, wine, gin, sugar. 
(c). Names of qualities; as, love, truth, happiness. 

Nouns used only in the Plural. 

35. Some nouns are used only in the plural num- 
ber; e.g. — 

(a). Names of instruments composed of two parts; as, 
Umgs, scissors, bellows, spectacles. 

(6). Names of certain articles of dress composed of two 
pai-ts ; as, trousers, drawers. 

(c). Names of certain diseases ; as, measles, 

((Q. Names of games ; as, cofrds, billiards* 
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Double Plurals. 

35. A few nouns have two forms for the plural, but 
generally with a difference of meaning. The following 
are the most common : 

Plural, Meaning. 

) brotJiers, children of the same family. 

( brethren, members of the same society. 

SdieSf for sinking and stamping. 

dice, for playing. 

i pennies, the separate coins so called^ 

pence a sum of money. 

Igenitises talented persons. 

genii, imaginary beings. 

1 indexes, to a book. 

indices^ an algebraic term. 



Sing^dar, 
Brother 

Did 

Penny 

Genius 

Index 



Exercise IX. 

Write down the plxiral of the following words : — 
Hat, woman, scarf, brush, ox, hoof, potato, king, lynx, panther, 
muff, attorney, church, stomach, kick, addendum, fungus, for- 
mula, sheep, deer, wine, virtue, felicity, seraph, bureau. 

Exercise X. 

Correct the errors in spelling in the following Exer- 
cises : — 

The boies brashes were lost. The chimnies were covered with 
sparrowes. The tentaculsB of the crab are strong. He had six 
tooths puUed. The hooves of the horses were worn off. The 
ladys were greatly admired. The draper sold sixteen muves. 
The knifes were very sharp. The baker sent a dozen loafs. 
The farmer sent all his oxes to market 



ni.-CASB. 

87. Case is the inflection which nouns undergo to show 
their relation to other words in a sentence ; e.g.y The hoij 
struck the tabh In this example the word boy is related 
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to the word struck Again, The bot/s Iiat was blown off. 
In this example the word boj/s is related to the word hoL 
The addition of ^s is an inflection to express case. 

Note, — Case is derived from the Latin word ccLsm, which 
signifies a falling. The Latins represented the nominative case as 
an upright straight line {casus rectus), and the other cases [ca^sus 
obUqui) BAfalUngs auxiy from itw 

88. There are five distinct relations in which the noun 
may stand to other words in a sentence, and accordingly 
we have in English five corresponding cases — 

1. The noun may denote the person or thing about 

which we are speaking; as, Wellington gained the 
battle of Waterloo. Here Wellington is the person 
about whom we are speaking, and tells who gained 
the battle of Waterloo. Fire bums. Here the 
word fire denotes the thing about which we are 
speaking, and tells what fire does. 

When the noun denotes the person or thing 
about which we are speaking, it is said to be in 
the nominative case. 

2. The noun may denote the direct object of an action ; 

as. The boy struck the Table. Here the word 
table denotes the object of the action expressed 
by the word struck. 

When the noun denotes the direct object of an 
action, it is said to be in the objective case. 

3. The noun may denote l^e person to wham anything 

Ls given, or /or whom anything is done ; as, IT^e 
boy ga/oe his sister an apple. Here the word sister 
shows to whom the thing was given. 

When the noun denotes the person to whom a thing 
was given, or for whom a thing was done, it is 
said to be in the Dative case. 

Note.— The dative case is often called the Indirect Oltfect. It 
is tiie same in form as the objective case, and can always be 
known from the fact that we can supply to or for before it. 
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4. The noun may be used to denote the person who 

possesses something; as, The man's ha/t blew off. 
Here the word mav^s denote that the man posses- 
ses a hat. 

When the noun is used to denote that a person 
possesses something, it is said to be in the Posses- 
sive case. 

5. The noun may be used to denote the person spoken 

to, or addressed; as Gome hither, Evan Cameron. 
Here the noun Evan Cameron denotes the person 
spoken to or addressed. 

When the noun denotes the person spoken to or 
addressed, it is said to be in the Vocative case. 

Note,— 'The vocative case is also called the NoxninatlYe of 
Address. 

Formation op Cases 

89. All the nouns in the English language have the 
same form for the Nominative, Olgective, Dative, 
and Vocative ; thus — 

The man struck the table (nominative). 
The hoi*se kicked the man (objective). 
He gave the man a blow (dative). 
Consider thy ways, O man (vocative). 

40. In English the possessive is the only case which 
bas an inflection peculiar to itself. 

Formation of the Possessive Case. 

4L — 1. The Possessive case singular is formed by 
adding '« to the nominative singular; as, boy, bmfs; 
girl, girVs; man, maiiks, 

.2. When the nominative singular ends in the sound 
of 8, the possessive singular is generally formed 
by adding ' to the nominative; sa,/or conscience' 
sake; Fhoebtu^ car. 
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3. The possessive case plural is generally formed hj 

adding * to the nominative plural ; as, bot/8, hoy^i 
girls, girU*, 

4. When the nominative plural does not end in 8, thd 

possessive plural is formed by adding *8 to th^ 
nominative plural; as, men, merCa; chiMren, 
children's, 

Note. — ^When a name or a title consists of several words, the 
sign of the possessive is attached to the last only ; as, Cicero, the 
orator's speeches. The Didce of Wellliigton's Jiorse, 



Exercise XI. 

Tell the Case of the nouns in the following Exercise : — 

Mary returned. The way was long, the night was cold. 
James bought a tart. Peter gave his brother a shove. The 
dog*s foot was hurt. The children's clothes caught fire. He 
called his sister. He offered the duke twenty pounds. He 
promised the poet a golden crown. Come hither, Evan Cameron. 
O John ! your grammar is bad. Boll on, thou deep and dark 
blue sea ! 

O happy living things ! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare. 

My own fireside ! Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise. 

A baby was sleeping, its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea. 

— Lover^ 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

42. An Adjective is a word joined to a noun to express 
some quality or particular of the thing spoken of; as, 
a good man, a bright light, a grey horse, twenty apples, 
tliQ fowrth commandment. 

Note, — The word adjective is derived from the Latin ad to, 
and jactusy thrown, and implies that it is, as it were, thrown to 
the noun. 

Exercise XIL 

Point out the adjectives in the following Exercise: — 

A dark night. A warm fire. Happy children. Young ducks. 
The foremost man in the long raiJcs. Give me that hook« 
James gained the first prize. The hright flash of lightning was 
seen between the lofty trees. The black cloud spread over the 
clear blue sky. He had on a thin dress and caught a severe cold. 
Great Britain is a large island; but Australia is the largest island 
in the wide world. The book stands on the second shelf in the 
library. He sat on yonder high mountain, and threw a keen 
look over the lovely scenery. 

With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 
Plying her needle and thread. — Hood, 

Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty fla^ with their silver bars. 
Flapped m the cooling wind. — J. G. Wliittier, 

CSLASSIFICATION OP ADJECTIVES. 

48. Adjectives may be arranged into the following 
classes : — 

1. Adjectives of Quality (Latin, quoUis, of what sort?) ; 

as, brighty dark,/airy thiek, large, great, Australian, 
French, Indian 

2. Adjectives of Quantity (Latin, quanttie, how great?); 

as, mtcch, efnov^h, Uttle,/ew, some, any. 
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3. Adjectives of Nninber, which are of two sorts — 

a. Cardinal (Latin, cardo, a hinge) Numbers which 
express an exact number ; as, one, four, twenty, 
both. 

b. Ordinal (Latin, ordo, an order) Numbers which 
express order or succession; as, first, second, 
fourth, twentieth. 

4. Distinguishing adjectives, called also DemonBtrative 

(Latin, demonstro, I point out) adjectives; as, 
this, that, with their plurals, these, those, yon, the, 
an or a. 

Note, — The, an, a are sometimes called Articles (Latin, articu- 
lu8, a Utile joint). The is called the Definite Article; an or a is 
called the Indefinite Article. 

5. Distributive adjectives; as, each, every, eitlier, 

neither. 

ExEBdSE XIIL 

Arrange the adjectives in the following Exercise into 
five columns, according as they are adjectives of quality, 
quantity, number, distinguishing, or distributive ad- 
jectives : — 

A high wind blew down the tall cedars. The stormy sea 
wrought much mischief among the twenty vessels. Few men 
have enough wisdom. Many men acquire great wealth. Give 
John that book. His eye rested on yon hilL Every tree in the 
garden perished. You can take either book you please. He 
placed a sentinel at each gate. He sold the black pony. Give 
James an apple. The Spanish fleet consisted of forty large ships. 
Aastralian beef is much relished in the old country. Don't eat 
much fruit. Fill the bowl with Samian wine. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveUest village of the plain. 
Where health and plenty cheer the labouring swain. 

In a soft summer gloaming, —OoldsmUh, 

In yon dowie dell. 

It was there we two first mel^ 

By Wearie's cold wem—MothenvelL 
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Comparison op Adjectives. 

44. Some objects possess a particular quality or 
attribute in a higher degree than others, or than all 
others. 

45. To express the possession by one object of a quality 
or an attribute in a higher degree than by another, or 
than by all others, the adjective undergoes the inflection 
for Degree — 

This is a high mountain. 

This is a higher mountain than thatb 

This is the highest mountain in Australia. 

These inflections are called Degrees of Comparison. 

46. There are three degrees of comparison: The 
Pofiitive, the Comparative^ and the Superlative. 

47. An adjective is said to be in the positive degree 
when it denotes that any object possesses a certain 
quality; as, a black dog, a strong horse, a large river, a 
bright fire. 

48. An adjective is said to be in the comparative 
degree when it denotes that one object possesses any 
particular quality or attribute in a higher degree than 
another; as, 

The rivers of America are larger than those of Australia. ^ 
The climate of Victoria is milder than that of Great Britain. 

49. An adjective is said to be in the superlative 
degree when it denotes that one object possesses any 
particular quality or attribute in a higher degree than all 
other objects with which it is compared ; as, 

Solomon was the wisest of men. 

How could I to the dearest theme 
So foul, 80 false, a recreant prove? 
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Positive. 


Comparative. 


Fair 


fairer 


Large 


larger 


Bright 


brighter 


Brave 


braver 
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FOEMATIOX OF THE CoMPAEATIVB AND SUPERLATIVE. 

50. The comparative is formed by adding er or f to 
the positive^ and the superlative by adding est or st to 
the positive; as — 

Superlative. 
fairest 
largest 
brightest 
bravest 

When the positive ends in a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, the consonant is doubled before the 
comparative and superlative; as — 

Superlative. 
reddest 
biggest 
hottest 

When the positive ends in y preceded by a consonant, 
the y is changed into i before the comparative and 
superlative; as— 

Superlative. 
heaviest 
driest 
prettiest 

If the y is preceded by a vowel, the comparative and 
superlative are formed in the usual way ; as — 

Positive. Comparative. SuperlaJtvve. 

Gay gayer ^yest 

Coy Coyer coyest 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Red 


redder 


Big 


bigger 


Hot 


hotter 



Positive, 


Comparative. 


Heavy 


heavier 


Dry 


drier 


Pretty 


prettier 



51. As a general rule only adjectives of one or two 
syllables are compared by er and est Many acyeotives 
of two syllables, and almost all adjectives of more than 
two syllables are compared by prefixing more and most 
to the positive; 



Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 

Active more active mo«t active 

Glorious more glorious most glorious 
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63. A few a^JBCtiveB are irregular in their compari- 
son. The following list contains all the adjectives whose 
comparison is iixegnlar: — 



PosUivet 
Good 
Evil) 
Bad( 
Little 
Much ) . 
Many ( 

Old 

Far 

Fore 
Hind 



Late 



Nigh 



Comparative. 
better 

worse 

less 

more 

folder 
elder 
) farther 
{further 

former 
hinder 
inner 

1 outer 
utter 

later 

nether 

upper 

Higher 



Exercise XI 



Superlative, 
best 

worst 

least 

most 

! oldest 
eldest 
! farthest 
furthest 
) foremost 
{first 
hindmost 

! innermost 
inmost 
( outmost 
< utmost 
( uttermost 
(latest 
{last 
nethermost 

(upmost 
uppermost 
tnighest 
next 
topmost 



In the following Exercise point out the a^jectives^ and 
tell in what degree of comparison each is : — 

The high wind blew down the lofty trees. Ciesar was a greater 
general than Pompey, The elephant is wiser than the lion. 
The lion is the strongest of all animals. Nothing eould be more 
l^orioos than the prospect before ns. 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the YaSlr-Tennyson, 

A mighty man, had not some cunning foUf 
Amidst 00 many virtaes, crowded in. — Cowley, 
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The loftiest hills are most covered with snow. The beantifal 
spaniel ran among the green rashes by the bank of the gentle 
stream. What is sweeter than honey? Discords make tlM 
sweetest airs. 

Discords oft in music make the sweeter lay. 

James is more learned than his brother. It is a fearful thing 
to see a shipwreck. 

Tower*d cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men,— Milton. 

EZERCISB XV. 

In the following Exercise tell the degree of comparison 
of each acyective : — 

He gave a greater price for the book than it was worth. His 
utmost efforts could not save the elder brother. The topmost 
branch fell with a terrible crash. Many men suffer more incon- 
venience from idleness than from hard work. The worst feature 
in the case is yet to be told. He reached the furthest limit of 
that unknown land. A cheerful old age is more pleasant than a 
boisterous youth. 

What is noble?— to inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree? 
There must be some other merit 
Higher yet than these for me! 

Something greater far must enter 
Into life's majestic span, 
Fitter to create and centre 
True nobility in man. — Steam, 

The way was long, the wind was cold« 
The minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered locks and tresses grey, 
Seemed to have known a better day. — Scott, 
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THE PRONOUN. 
jSS. a Prononn is a word used instead of a noon; 



John is diligent, he leama his lesson. 
Jane is idle, she spends her time. 

Note. — The word pronoun is made up of the Latin word pro, 
for, and the word noun. 

Classification of Pronouns. 

64. Prononns may be divided into the fdlowing six 
classes: — 

1. Personal Pronouns. 

2. Keflective Pronouns. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

4. Interrogative Pronouns. 

5. Relative Pronouns. 

6. Indefinite Pronouns. 

L— PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

65. A Personal Pronoun is so called because it stands 
for a person* 

56. The personal pronouns in English are /, thou, he, 
slie, Uf with their plural forms, we, you or ye, they, 

I is called the pronoun of the First Person, and always 
stands for the person speaking. 

Thau is called the pronoun of the Second Person, and 
always stands for the person spoken to. 

He, 8h% U are called the pronouns of the Third Person, 
and always stand for the person or thing spoken 
o£ 

57. These pronouns are declined as follows :^ 

First Personal Pronoun. 





Singular. 


Plural 


Nam. 


I. 


we. 


P0S8. 


My, mine. 


our, ours. 


ov. 


Me. 


us. 
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Secokd Personal Pbonouit. 

Singular Plural 

yom. Thou. ye, you. 

Po88, Thy, thine. your, yours. 

Obj, Thee. ye, you. 

Third Personal Pronoun. 

Singular, PlurdL 

Mob, Fern. Neut. AllOendert, 

Kom. He she it they 

P088, His her, hers its their, theirs ^ 

Obj, Him her it them 

58. The possessive cases of these pronouns are now 
used as adjectives, and the difference in their usage is 
this — my, thy, her, our, your, their are used when the 
noun is expressed : mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs 
are used when the noun is not expressed; as, This is 
my booh, but this book is mine. This is yoor house, but 
this house is yours. 

Note, — In solemn, elevated language, wine and thine are used 
before a noun, but only one beginning with a vowel; as — 

Blot out all mine iniquities. 

Hast thou found me, O mine enemy. 

The form tte is of recent origin. It is found only once in our 
tnuislBtian of the Bible. In every other case where we would 
now nae the word Ua, his is employed. So it is frequently in 
Shakespeare and the writers of his age. 

Exercise XVL 

In the following Exercise name all the pronouns^ and 
tbe nouns for which they stand : — 

How I wish father would come home I He is very late. A 
young lady was riding on a coach. She was alone, but she saw 
much to interest her. The horse is a noble animal, he knows 
his master. My sister and I went home. John and his dog ran 
all the way. Dogs are very useful to shepherds, they help them 
in their work. Is this book yours ? No, it is his. 
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As thro' the land at eve we went, 
And plncked the ripened ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

We fell out, I know not why, 
And kissed again with tears. 

I'm very lonely now, Mary, 

For tiie poor make no new friends; 
But, oh ! they love the better 

The few our Father sends I 

And you were all I had, Mary, 

My blessing and my pride ; 
There's nothing left to care for now, 

(Since my poor Mary died. 



EZEBGISE XVIL 

In the following Exercise substitute the appropriate 
noun for eaoh pronoun : — 

The tiger is found only in Asia. In Australia he is entirely 
unknown. John told his sister that she might go home« Peter 
the Great began to reign when he was eighteen years of age, and 
his iirst work was to build a navy. The boy was glad indeed 
when morning came, that he might make another attempt to 
find his way out of the bush. The shepherd and his wife, with 
their only son, lived in the cottage. The trees bowed their 
lofty heads. 

Such the bard's prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire. 
Bending as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She,* with all a monarch's pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Bushed to battle, fought, and died, 

Dying, hurled them at the foe. 

* Boadioea, 
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II.— REFLECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

59. Reflective Pronouns are those which express that 
the action comes back upon the doer; as, He killed 
himself. 

Note. — The word reflective is derived from the Latin re, hack, 
and Jlecto, I bend. 

60. The Reflective pronouns in English are all formed 
by means of the word self, and are — 

Singular. Plural 

Myself ourselves 

Thyself yourselves 

Himself, herself, itself themselves 

and oneself, which is never used in the plural — 

Even in thy behalf I'll thank myself. 

Love thyself la&t 

Thou wert a god unto thyselj 

Note. — ^When the word self stands alone, it is a noun; as — 

To thine own seffhe true. 

III.— DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

61. The words this, that, with their plurals, these, those, 
are sometimes termed Demonstrative Pronouns; they 
are, properly speaking, adjectives, and should be parsed 
as such, except — 

1. V^hen they actually stand for nouns previously 

expressed; as — 

The climate of Asia is better than that of Africa. 

2. V^hen they are equivalent to the latter, t/ie former ; 



Ask of the learned the way, the leam'd are blind, 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind; 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment tliese. 

Note. — This and tJiat often refer to, or stand for, the whole 
preceding sentence ; as — 

To be or not to he—that is the question. 
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EXEBOZSE XVIII. 

In the following Exercise arrange the pronouns in 
three columns, according as thej are personal^ reflectivei 
or demonstrative :— 

I would not ask my hrother if he loved me; I know it too 
well. The king, seeing the defeat of his army, threw himself 
from his throne. 

Beason raise o'er instinct as yon can. 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land ! 

Let us imagine ourselves in an old manor-house, and that we 
see a lord sitting down to dinner, with his guests and his vassals. 
He threw himself at the conqueror's feet, and begged for mercy. 
My gentle child, I have no song to give you. 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise ; 
I sing of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days. 

IV.— INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

62. Interrogative Pronouns are those which are used 
in asking questions; as, Who killed cock-robin I 

Note. — The word Interrogative is derived from the Latin word 
ifUerrogOf I ask, 

63. The interrogative pronouns in English are who, 
which, what, w/iet/ier, 

64. The interrogative pronoun wlio is declined as 
follows ; — 



Singular, 


Plural 


Nom, Who 


who 


Pos8. Whose 


whose 


Obj. Whom 


whom 



65. The interrogative pronouns whkh, what, and 
foliAUier are not declined. 
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66* Who is used only when we are speaking of persons. 

Which is used when we i^ak both of persons and 
things; as — 

Who goes there ? 
Which of yon did this ? 
Which road did he take? 

67. What is used by itself in asking a question ; as, 
What* 8 in a name 1 

68. It is also used with nouns, and may be applied to 
persons and things ; as— 

What man is that who blocks my way? 
Wliat triumph hath he ever gained? 

69. Whether, as an interrogative pronoun, is now 
almost obsolete. It was common in the Elizabethan age, 
and meant which of the two; 



Whether of them twain did the will of his father? 



v.— RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

70. Relative Pronouns are those which relate to some 
word going before, and serre to introduce a new sentence; 

I saw the man who killed the dog. 

In the foregoing example, the word who relates to the 
word man going before, and at the same time introduces 
a new sentence. The relative pronoun alone of all pro- 
noims possesses this double power. 

Note, — ^The word going before, to which the relative prononn 
refers, is called Antecedent, from the Latin antecedere, to go 
before. 

71. The relative pronouns in English are: who, which, 
that, what, with their compounds, whoso, whosoever, which- 
soever, whatsoever ^ whoever, whatever; and sometimes the 
wordcu. 
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72. The rektiye pronoun who is declined like the 
interrogativa 



Singular. 


PluraL 


yarn. Who 


who 


P088, Whose 


whose 


Obj. Whom 


whom 



73. The relative pronoun wlio, in the nominative and 
objective, is used only when we axe speaking of persona^ 
but the possessive whose is used indiscriminately of persons, 
lower animals, or things ; as — 

The man, wlia camiot conquer fcimifA^f^ etc 
The lady, to whom I gave the letter thanked me. 
He brought many captives home to Eome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers filL 
The cocky whose shrill clarion wakens the morning. 
Wherein of MUSy whose heads touch heaven. 
It was my hint to speak. 

74. The relative pronoun who is frequently used, 
especially in poetry, without the antecedent expressed ; 
as — 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. 

Who will be free, themselves must strike the blow. 

75. The relative pronoun which was regularly used of 
persons as well as of things down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is very common in our English Bible : — 

Onr Father, which art in Heaven. 
James and John, which were partners with Simon. 

Which is now used when we speak of animals and 
things without life : — 

The noble horse, whkk he losl^ has been found. 
The money, which you gave me, has been lost. 

76. The relative pronoun thai may be used instead of 
who or which. 
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It is used — (a) when there are two antecedents of differ- 
ent genders, the one requiring wlio and the other 
which; as — 

The man and his dog (hat you saw have returned. 

(6). To prevent the too frequent use of who, parti- 
cularly in interrogative sentences ; as — 

Who that has a heart to feel could refrain from tears ? 

(c). After adjectives in the superlative degree ; as — 

Solomon was the wisest man that ever lived. 

(d). After cei-tain words^ such as saTne, aUy some, any^ 
etc; 



He is the saine man ihjaZ he ever wasw 
This is aU that I can give you. 

Nate, — In earlier English thai i» often used aa equivalent to 
thai width; as — 

We speak that we do know. 

77. The relative pronoun what always includes its 
antecedent, and is equal to that which. 

78. What is used both in the n(»ninative and objective 
cases; as — 

Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard ; wha£s done is dona 

But would'st thou know whaCs Heaven : 111 tell thee whai^ 
Think wJixU thou canst not think, and Heaven is that. 

79. The compound relative pronouns whoso, whoso- 
ever, whichsoever, whatsoever, whoever, whatever, resemble 
the relative what, in always including the antecedent. 
They are not so frequently used now as they formerly 
were; as— 

Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither. 

For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whatever is best administered is best. 
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80. The word a8 is frequently used with the force of 
a relative pronoun, especially when it follows the word 
sttch; as — 

Tears such as angels weep. 

Exercise XIX 

In the following Exercise, point out the interrogative 
and relative pronouns : — 

This soldier, this officer, who are they ? The hoy, whom you 
saw yesterday, fell over the cliff. As one who has received a 
brother whom he has accounted dead, the officer sprang forward. 
The moving light which he beheld, proved that it was the 
residence of man. Who would not sing for Lycidas ? Whatso- 
ever thy hands find to do, do it with thy might. Is this a dagger 
which I see before me ? Life is like a poor player that struts his 
hour upon the stage. 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more. 

It is the little rift within the lute. 

That by and by wiQ make the music mute. 

What man dare, I dare. ' 

VI.— DISTEJBUTIVE PRONOUKS. 

81. Distributive Pronouns are so called because they 
serve to denote the persons or thinc^s that make up a 
number, as taken separately. 

82. The distributive pronouns in English are each, 
every, either, neither. 

83. JSach signifies one of many taken separately; as — 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

84. £very is used very much like each to denote all 
the individuals of a number considered separately ; as — 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintained its maa. 
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85. EUher sigiiifies one of the two, but never both; 

A prison and a palace on either hand. 

86. NeMier means not one of the two; 



Lepidus flatters both. 
Of both is flattered, but he n^l\jNr loves. 
Nor e%ih&r cares for him. 

Note, — EUJutr is sometimes improperly used for each; 

On Hther side of the river was the tree of life. 

Vn.— INDEFINITE PKONOUNS. 

87. Indefinite Pronouns are so called because they 
express their subjects in a general way. 

88. The indefinite pronouns in English are, no, none, 
any, aU, such, whole, some, one, other, another, both. 

89. ^0 and none differ in this respect : no is used with the 
nouu expressed; none where the noun is not expressed: — 

Ko man saw it : we saw none. 

90. Stich is usually an adjectivey but is sometimes 
used as a pronoun : — 

This must be the opinion of all competent judges; if, indeed, 
there be any 8uch, 

91. Other, when used as a pronoun, is declined like a 
noun: — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Other others 

Po88. Other's others' 

0^'. Other others 

Others hurried to and fro. 

They sought the one the other's happiness. 

Note. — ^The phrases one another and ea/ih other are elliptical; 
thus — Love one another is equivalent io—Love — let one love 
another. They kissed each othir is equivalent to — tJtey kissed— 
each kissed the other. But, in parsing, they may be regarded as 
compound pronouns. 
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In the following Exercise, point out the distributive 
and the indefinite pronouns : — 

One went one way, and another another. All are liable to err 
— some more liable than others. Bear ye one another's burdens. 
Spirits, when they please, can either sex assume. Truth may 
lie on both sides, on either side, or neither. None are all evil. 
No one but a fool would have given such an answer. Are there 
no means? No, stranger, none. The two men took each of 
them his lantern. 

And bugle, lute, and bell, and all 
Should each bewildered stranger call« 

I know not how others saw her, 
But to me she was wholly fair. 

Exercise XXI. 

In the following Exercise, classify all the pronouns: — 
What is one man's meat is another man's poison. Eobert and 

hia dog were found beside the river; they had lost their way. 

Who so base as be a slave ? 

Even children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile; 

His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest. 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest. 

I that speak unto thee am he. What win I if I gain the thing 
which I seek? 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify, 

As if between them twain there were no strife. 

Whosoever diggeth a pit, himself shall fall into it. Some went 
straight home, others lingered on the spot, but all felt the loss 
keenly. 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 

And their look is dread to see ; 
For they mind you of their angels in their places, 

With eyes turned on Deity. 
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THE VERB. 

92. A Verb is a word which asserts or states some- 
thing : — 

Fishes swim. 
The sun is hright. 
John struck the tahle. 

Note, — The word verb is derived from the Latin verhum, a 
loord, and this part of speech is so called hecause of its import- 
ance. It is emphatically t?ie word. 

Classification op Verbs. 
98. Verbs are divided iiito two great classes : — 

1. Transitive Verbs, which express that the action is 

not confined to the doer of it, but passes over to 
something else. 

Csesar defeated the enemy. 

George broke his knife. 

The king deserted his suhjects. 

2. Intransitive Verbs, which denote that the action 

is confined to the doer, and does not pass over 
to anything else : — 

John walks. 

Birds sing sweetly. 

The king sai on his throne. 

Note. — The word transitive is derived from the Latin trans, 
across, and itum, to go. Intransitive is the opposite of transitive, 

94. That about which any affirmation is made is called 
the subject of the verb, and is always in the Nominative 
Case : — 

/ walk. 

John told the story. 

To err is human. 

Singing is a pleasant exercise 

95. That on which the action of a verb takes effect is 
called the object of the verb, and the word or phrase 
which forms the object is said to be in the Objective 
Case. 
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Exercise XXII. 

Point ont all the verbB in the following Exercise, and 
state whether they are transitive or intransitive : — 

The boy ran along the street. The rain fell all day. The 
horse kicked the dog. The trees waved in the wind. The wind 
roared. The boy lashed the donkey. The grass grows under 
the tree. John lay in bed, James laid his book on the shelf. 
The dog followed his master. Four and twenty merry boya 
came bounding out of schooL 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits, old in story; 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Exercise XXIII. 

Point out the subject and the object of each verb in 
the following Exercise : — 

The cow gives milk. Com grows in the field. Water drives 
the mill- wheel. Mary dances neatly. Arthur plunged into the 
stream and rescued his sister. Slaves entered his dwelling. 
His heart rejoiced. His tongue praised his deliverer. Joshua 
blessed the people. The rain came down in torrents. Millions 
await thy craning. We love the play-place of our early days. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. 

And they trimmed their lamps when the sun went down; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower. 

And the night came rolling up, ragged and brown. 

Inflections op the Verb. 

96. The verb is inflected to express Voicei Mood; 
Tense, Number, and Person. 
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VOICE. 

97. Transitive verbs have two voiceSi the Active and 
the Fassiva 

A verb is said to be in the active voice when it 
denotes that the agent acts, or is the doer of the action ; 
as— 

Brutos staihed Cssar. 

John gtruck the table. 

A verb is said to be in the passive voice when it 
denotes that the agent is acted upon ; as — 

Gseaar loae stabbed by Brutus. 
The table toas strvck by John. 

The passive voice is formed by adding the Past 
Participle of any transitive verb to the complete con- 
jugation of the verb to be*. 

EXEBdSE XXIV. 

Tell the voice of each verb in the following Exercise : — 

A king sat on the rocky brow. He looked up through his 
tears and smiles. His countenance was lighted up with a 
heavenly glory. The face of the sky was darkened. John 
quickly blew out the candle. George's hat was blown off by 
the fury of the gale. 

Btill on the spot Lord Marmion stayed. 
For fairer scene he ne'er surveyed. 

They dug his grave e'en where he lay 
Bat every mark is gone. 

MOOD. 

98. Mood is the change which the verb undergoes to 
express the manner in which the action presents itself to 
the mind. 

Note, — Mood is derived from the Latin modus, which means 
manner. 
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99. Verbs have four moods* the Indicative, Sub- 
junctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

100. A verb is said to be in the Indicative Mood 
when it is employed in making a direct statement ; as — 

The dog ran away. 
The Btm "h/u risen. 
The hoar vnll arrive soon. 

101. Verbs are said to be in the Indicative Mood when 
they are used in asking questions ; 



Has your father returned f 
WW, the son shine to-day ? 
Stands Scotland where it did ? 

102. A verb is said to be in the Sulyunctive Mood 
when it is used, not to make a direct statement, but to 
express some condition, supposition, or hypothesis. 

Note, — Subjunctive is derived £rom the Latin suhjungere, to 
join to, 

103. The Subjunctive Mood is generally preceded by 
some conjunction, implying a condition; as, if, unless, 
provided, lest, although. 

Examples. 

Lay not yoar blame on me ; if yon have lost him^ 
Why, I have lost him too. 

No pathway meets the wanderer's ken. 
Unless he climb with footing nice 
A far projecting precipice. 

If it were done, when it is done, then 'twere well 
It v)ere done qnickly. 

104. A verb is said to be in the Imperative Mood 
when it is employed to order or commarid any thing to 
be done. 

Kote. — Imperative is derived from the Latin, imperare, to 
command. 

Examples. 

Come hither, Evan Cameron. ^Come, stand beside my knee. 

Take, Oh \ take those lips away. 
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105. The same form \a used when we employ the verb 
to express a wish or a prayer ; as — 

Take me, Mother Earth, to thy cold breast. 
Oive va this day our daily bread, 

106. A verb is said to be in the Infinitive Mood when 
it is employed to make no statement, but simply to name 
the action expressed by the verb in the most general way. 

Note. — Infinitive is derived from the Latin, infinUuSf unlimited. 

107. The infinitive in English is generally preceded by 
the word to; — as, to run, to sing, to dance, etc. 

Exercise XXV. 

In the following Exercise tell the Mood of each verb : — 

The horse ran off. He told him to write his exercise. For- 
give me this wrong. If I have done amiss, I am truly sorry. If 
you have tears, prepare to shed them now. Had he told me 
sooner, it would have been better. 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell, 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste* away so soon; 
As yet the early rising sun. 
Has not attained his noon. 

Gerund. 

108. Gerund (from Latin gero, I carry on) resembles 
the infinitive in meaning, and always implies the going 
on of something. The gerund always ends in ing, and 
must be carefully distinguished from nouns ending in 
ing. When the form in ing has the same construction as 
the verb from which it is formed, it is a gerund ; 

In constnicting the ship great care was necessary. 

* Hatte, IiifiiiitiTe mood. See Sjrotax, pa^e 116. 
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In tbis examjile, constructing is a gerund, governed by 
the preposition in, and, at the same time, it governs the 
noun ship in the objective case. 

In the building of the vessel great care was necessary. 

In this example, the word building is a pure noun, in 
the objective case, governed by the preposition in. 

Note, — (a) The gerundive form of the verb explains easily and 
naturally such phrases as a-going, a-walking, a-sailing, a-building, 
etc. The prefix a means on, and hence a-going means on going, 
a-baOding, on huHding, etc. This form was very common in the 
earlier stages of the language ; as, Simon Peter said unto them, 
I go a-fishing. (6) The infinitive in English has frequently the 
force of the gerund. This is especially the case when it follows 
a noun or an adjective ; as — 

A time to leam=ak time of learning (Latin, tempos discendi). 

Desirous to 26arn= desirous of learning (Latin, cupidus discendi), 

109. A Participle (from Latin pars, a part, and capere, 
to take) is so called because it partakes partly of the 
nature of a verb^ and partly of that of an adjective, 

110. The Participle, like an adjective, is always 
attached to some noun, about which it specifies some- 
thing ; as, Storms raging, the wind blowing, 

HI. The Participle, like the verb from which it is 
formed, can govern a noun in the objective case; as, 
Csesar, pursuing the enemy, came to the river. 

112. Verbs have two participles — the Present or In- 
complete, and the Perfect or Complete. 

The present or incomplete participle always ends in 
ing, and specifies some incomplete state of the noun to 
which it refers ; as — 

The glorious angel, who was keeping 
The gates of light, heheld her weeping. 

Amid the crowds slowly passing, 

A palace lifting to eternal summer 
Its marble walls. 
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The perfect or complete participle has no uniform 
ending, and specifies some completed state of the noun to 
which it refers ; 



On thy sweet brow is sorrow, ploughed by shame, 
And annals, graved in character of flame. 

He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced. 



Exercise XXVI. 

Point out and name the participles in the following 
Gbcercise : — 

The river, flowing between its green banks, winds its way to 
the ocean. The son, rising in nnclouded splendoar, threw his 
gay beams over the scene. The channel, deepened and widened 
by frequent inundations, threatened to become impassable. 

Each morning sees some task begun. 

Each evening sees its close; 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose. 

I saw the army coming slowly round the brow of the hill. 
The king, beholding the sight, burst into tears. Men, having 
nought else but hope, have leaned on wavering promises. 



TENSE. 

lis. Tense is the modification which the verb under- 
goes to express the time at which the action takes place. 

Note, — ^Tense is derived from French, temps, Latin, tempus, 
time, 

114. There are three great natural divisions of time — 
Present, Past, Future; and verbs have three modifica- 
tions to express these three divisions ; as^ 

Present, I rise. 
Past. I rose. 
Future, Ivfill rise. 
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115. The past tense, the only English tense formed 
hj inflections is formed in one of four ways from the 
present — 

1. By a simple change of the root vowel of the 

present — rise, rose; run, ran. 

2. By a change of the root vowel and the addition of 

d or t; BS, teU, told; keep, kept, 

3. By using the same form for the past as for the 

present; as, cast, cast; cut, cut. 

4. By adding (^ or eci to the present J as, love, loved; 

bless, blessed. 

116. The future tense is always formed by prefixing 
shall or will to the Present Infinitive; as, I shall rise; 
•we unll go. 

Note, — ShaU and wUl, and some other verbs which will meet 
us immediately, are called auxiliary (from Latin, auxiliumj help) 
or belplxig veriM, because they enable us to supply the want of 
inflections to form the various tenses. 

117. In addition to the three leading tenses, we have 
two forms for each natural division of time to indicate 
whether the action is complete or incomplete. Thus 
we have Present Complete, Past Complete, Future 
Complete; and Present Incomplete, Past Incomplete, 
and Future Incomplete. 

118. The complete tenses of any verb are formed by 
prefixing the auxiliary have (past tense had) to the past 
participle of the verb; as, rise, past participle, risen. 
Then, present complete, I have risen; past complete, 
I had risen; fiiture complete, I shall have risen. 

Note. — It will assist the learner to remember that, wherever 
the anxUlaiy have (AocQ occurs, the tense must be complete. 

119. The incomplete tenses of any verb are formed by 
attaching the present participle of the verb to the verb 
to he; thus, l<yve, present participle, loving. Then, present 
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incomplete, I am loving; past incomplete> I was loving; 
future incomplete, I shall be loving. 

Note. — It may assist the learner to remember that, wherever 
the present participle of any verb is attached to the verb to be, 
the tense must be Incomplete. 

120. There are thus nine tenses, viz. :— - 

Present. I rise 

Present Complete. I have risen. 
Present Incomplete, I am rising. 

Past. I rose. 

Past Complete, I had risen. 

Past Incomplete, I was rising. 

Future, I shall rise. 

Future Complete, I shall have risen* 
Future Incomplete. I shall be rising. 



EXERCISB XXVIL 

Tell the tense of each verb in the following Exercise : — 

Birds sing. The snn shone. The sun was shining. The sea 
rose. Tbe wind had risen. A storm was coming. The sailors 
had gone home. I shall have finished my lesson in time. The 
sun will be sinking beneath the horizon before you reach the 
house. A baby was sleeping, its mother was weeping. When 
shall we three meet again? Two horsemen came gaUoping to 
the gate. I shall hope for the best. 

EZEBOISB XXVIIL 

l^ame the tense, mood, and voice of each of the 
following verbs : — 

The raven sat on the tree. Wellington charged the enemy at 
the head of his troops. If I had known the reason of his absence, 
I should have punished him more severely. A gentle knight 
was pricking o'er the plain. Aristides was called the Just. The 
rocks were covered with grey moss. Call my brother back to 
me 1 He had been taught in his youth to sneak French.. 
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n 

The western waves of ebbing day 

Boiled o'er the glen their level way; 

Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 

Was bathed in floods of living fire. 

I will be hanged, if some eternal villain 
Hath not devised this slander. 

Give me my robe, pnt on my crown; I have 

Immortal longings in me ; now no more 

The juice, of Egypt's grape shall moist this lipu 

NUMBER. 

121. Number is the inflection which the verb under- 
goes to express whether the subject is singular or plural. 
Like the noun, the verb thus has two numbers^ singular 
and plural. 

Note. — ^The verb to be is the only English verb that has inflec- 
tions for the Plural Number. All other verbs are uninflected in 
the plural. The pupil can always tell the number of the verb 
by observing the number of the subject. 

PERSON. 

122. Person is the inflection which the verb under- 
goes to express whether the agent be of the first, second, 
or third person ; as — 

First Person, I love. 
Second Person, Thou love-««. 
Third Person, He love-a or love-<^ 

KoU, — ^The inflection for person is confined to the singular 
number. There are no inflections for person in the plural of 
English verbs. 

Exercise XXIX 

Tell the Person and Number of each verb in the 
following Exercise : — 

I am coming. Thou art the man. The bird sang sweetly. 
We owe you nrach. You have lost your way. Horses are use- 
(uL When Mary came into the room, she was suiprised to see 
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her brother there. The king's men foaght stoutly. It is a pity 
that yoa haye to leave so soon. ' When the messengers aniyed^ 
they foimd the bargain already stmdL. 

My eyes make pictures, when they're shut — 
I see a fountain large and fair. 

I am not right, I doubt, boys^ 

I'ye such a sleepy head ; 
I shall neyer more be stout, boys^ 

You may carry me to bed. 

What are you about, boys ? 

The prayers are all said; 
The fire's raked oat, boys. 

And Tommy's dead. 

CONJUGATION. 

123. When we exhibit all the inflections of a verb at 
one view in regular order, we are said to Conjugate the 
verb, 

Note, — Ooajugate is derived from the Latin e<mjugare, to yoke 
together. 

124. There are three prindpal parts of a verb which 
must be known before we can conjugate it — Present 
Tense, Fast Tense, and Perfect or Complete Participle. 

125. In so far as pure inflection is concerned, the 
English verb has only two tenses — ^the Present and the 
Past. All the other tenses, as well as the passive voice^ 
are formed by Auxiliaries. 

126. The auxiliaries of t^ise are the verbs. Aav0, shaU^ 
will, 

127. The auxiliary of voioe is the verb to be. 
Conjugation of the Auxiuary Verbs. 

128. E/LVE. 

Present Tenae. Past Tense, Complete Partkiple^ 

Haye had had 
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Indicative Mood. 
Preamt Tense. 

Singular, PlutvL 

Fira Person, I nave. We have. 

Second Person^ Thou hast. Yoa have. 

Third PerBOHf He hae, or hath. They have. 

PaitTei%9$. 

Singuiar. PivrdL 

First Person, I had. Wo had. 

Second Person, Thoahadsi. You had. 

Third Pereon, He had. They had. 

SuBJUNOTiVE Mooa 
Present Tense, 

SingtOar, Plural. 

First Person, If I have. If we have. 

Second Person, If thou have. If you have. 

Third Person, If he have. If they have. 

Past Tense. 

Singuhr. Phural 

First Person, If I had. If we had. 

Second Person, If thou hadat. If you had. 

Third Person, If he had. If they had. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sinottlar. Plural, 

Second Pereon, Have (thou). Have (you or ye). 

IiTFiNiTivE Mood. 
To have. 

Pabticiples. 
Present, Having. Complete, Had. 

Kote, — ^Bave is used as a principal verh^ in which case it is 
conjngated like any other vero. 
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129. Shall. 
Indicative Mood. 



First Person, 
Second Person, 
Third Person. 



Present Tense. 

Singular, 
IshaU. 
Thou Shalt. 
He shall. 



Plural 
WeshalL 
Yon shaU. 
They shalL 



Pasi Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

First Person, I shoidd. We should. 

Second Person, Thou shouldst. You should. 

Third Person, He should. They should. 

Note. — Shall, as an auxiliary, is used only in the present and 
past tenses of the indicative mood. 

180. Will. 
Indicative Mood. 



First Person, 
Second Person, 
Third Person, 



Present Tense, 

Singular, 
IwilL 
Thou wilt. 
HewilL 

Past Tense. 



PlunO: 
We will. 
You will. 
They wilL 



Singular, Plural 

First Person, I would. We would. 

Second Person, Thou wouldst. You would. 

Third Person, He would. They would. 

Note, — ^As an auxiliary, wUl is used only in the present and 
past tenses of the indicative mood. When the verb to will means 
to exercise the will, it is conjugated regularly. When employed 
to form the future tense of an ordinary verb, ^lall in the first 
persons singular and plural denotes simple futurity, but in the 
second and third persons singular and plural, shaU denotes deter- 
mination. Will, on the other hand, denotes determination in tiie 
first persons singular and plural; but, in the second and third 
persons singular and plural, will denotes Bimpie futurity. 
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181. Bx. 

Preaad Tetue, Past Tense, CcmpUU Participle, 

Am was . been. 

Indicatite Mood. 

Presenit Tenae. 

Singular, Plural 

1. I am. We are. 

2. Thou art. You are. 
a He is. They are. 

Preaeni Complete, 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I have been. We have been 

2. Thou hast been. You have been. 
Sb He has been. They have been. 

PaH Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

1. I was. We were. 

2. Thou wastn You were. 

3. He was. They were. 

Past Complete, 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I had been. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. You had been. 

3. He had been. They had been. 

Futwre, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall or will be. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. You shall or will be. 

3. He shall or will be. They shall or will be. 

Future Complete, 

Singular, Plural, 

\, I shall or will have been. We shall or will have been. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been. You shall or will have been. 

Si He shall or will have been. They shall or will have been. 
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SuBjuNCTiTE Mood. 



FreserU Tense. 



Singular. 

1. If I be. 

2. If thou be. 

3. If he be. 



If we bo. 
If yoabe. 
If they be. 



Freeent Complete. 



Singular, 

1. If I have been. 

2. If thou have been. 

3. If he have been. 



If we have been. 
If yon have been. 
If they have been. 



Fast Tense. 



Singular, 

1. If I were. 

2. If thou wert. 

3. If he were. 



Flural 
If we were. 
If you were. 
If they wera 



Fast Complete. 



Singular, 

1. If I had been. 

2. If thou hadst been. 

3. If he had been. 



Flural 
If we had been. 
If yon had been. 
If they had been. 



Thperatiye Mood. 



Singular, 
2. Be (thou). 



Flural 
Be (ye}. 



Infinitive Mood. 



Freaent, 
To be. 



Fresent Complete. 
To have beoi. 



Fresent, 
Being 



Pabticiples. 
Complete, 



Compound, 
having been. 
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132. We are now in a position to exhibit the complete 
coqngation of any English verb. 

To Take. 
Ffincipal Farts. 

Present Tense, Past Tense. Complete ParUdpU. 
Take took taken. 

ACTIVE VOICE, 
Indioatiye Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singtdar. Plural 

1. I take. We take. 

2. Thontakest Ton take. 
a He takes or taketh. They take. 

Present Incomplete. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. lam ) We are ) 

2. Thou art > taking. Ton are \ taking, 
a He is ) They are) 

Present Complete. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I have J We have ) 

2. Thou hast > taken. Yon have > taken. 

3. He has ) They have) 

Past Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I took. We took. 

2. Thontookst. You took. 
a He took. They took. 

Past Incomplete. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I was ) We were 1 

2. Thou wast > taking. Yon were > taking. 
a He was ) They were ) 
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Fast Campleie. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had ) We liad } 

2. Thou hadst > taken. Yon had \ taken. 

3. He had ) They had) 

Future Tense. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. lahaU* ) WeahaU ) 

2. ThoaahaltVtake. Yon shaU Vtake. 
a HeahaU ) TheyshaU) 

Fviure Incomplete. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. lBhaU*be ) We ahaU be ) 

2. Thou ahalt be > taking. Yon shall be > taking: 

3. He shall be ) They shall be ) 

Future Complete. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I shall * have ) We shall have ) 

2. Thon shalt have > taken. Yon shall have > taken. 
8. He shall have ) They shall have ) 



SuBJUNCfTivE Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural 

1. If I take. If we take. 

2. If thou take. If yon take, 
a If he take. If they take. 

Present Incomplete. 

Singular, Plural 

1. If I be ) If we be ) 

2. If thon be > taking. If yon be > taking, 
a If he be ) If they be J 

* Sttb«Utute vnll. 
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FrtUfnX Complete. 

Singular, Plural 

1. If I have ) If we have ) 

2. If thou have > taken. If yon have > taken. 

3. II he have ) If they have ) 

Past Tmse. 

Singular, Plural 

1. If I took. If we took. 

2. If thou tookst. If you took. 

3. If he took. If they took. 

Past Incomplete, 

W imgvUuu, Plural 

1. If I were ) If we were ) 

2. If thou wert > taking. If you were > taking. 

3. If he Were ) If they were ) 

Pcut Complete, 

Singular. Plural, 

1. If I had ) If we had ) 

2. If thou had > taken. If you had V taken, 
a If he had j If they had ) 

Futwre Tense,* 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I should t take. If we should take. 

2. If thou shouldst take. If yon should take. 

3. If he should take. If they should take. 



Fvlure Incomplete. 

Pin 

1. u L snouiar oe i If we shouia oe i 

2. If thou shouldst be > taking If you should be > taking. 

3. If he should be ) If they eOiiould be ) 



Singular. Plural 

1. If I should t be ) If we should be 



If they eOiiould be ) 

* The whole SnbJanotiTe Hood is TirtoAlly ^ture, and HOm and the two 
following tenaes might with strict propriety be considered as modifications of 
the Preaent Tense. Whenever ahonld denotes dutp or obligation, it is a Prin- 
oipal Verb, and the yerb following is in the Inflnitire; e.g,, You thould do that 
sit &B your duty to do that. 

t Babetitute wmld. 
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Futurt Cimiplete. 



Singular, 

1. ni8hoald*haye ) 

2. If thon shooldst have > taken. 

3. If he should have ) 



Plural 
If we should have 
If yon should have 
If they should have 



iMPESATms Mood. 



Singulat, 
2. Take (thou). 



Plural 
Take (ye or you). 



Inpinitivb Mood. 

Present, Present Incomplete, Present Cwnplete, 

To take. To be taking. To have taken. 



Present. 
Taking. 



Fabticiples. 

Complete, 
Taken. 



Compound, 
Having taken. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
Indioatiye Mood. 



Fretent 



Singular, 
1. lam ) 

THiou art > taken. 
He is ) 



2. 



Tense. 

PUaraL 
We are 
You are 
They are 



taken. 



Present Complete, 



Singular, 

1. I have been 1 

2. Thou hast been > taken, 

3. He has been ) 



Plural 
We have been ) 
You have been > taken. 
They have been ) 



Past Tense. 



Singula/r. 

1. I was ) 

2. Thou wast > taken. 
8. He was ) 



Plural, 
We were J 
You were > taken. 
They were ) 



»B«1)stitate«o»M. 
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Past Complete. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I had been ) We had been } 

2. Thou hadst been > taken. You had been > taken, 
a He had been ) They had been ) 

FuJbure Tenee. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I BhaU be ) We shaU be ) 

2. Thon Shalt be > taken. Yon shall be > taken. 

3. He shall be ) They shall be ) 

Fuifure Complete, 

Singular. Plural 

1. I shall have been ) We shall have been 1 

2. Thou shalt have been > taken. You shall have been > taken. 
8. He shall have been ) They shall have been ) 



SuBJUKcnvE Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural 

1. If I be ) If we be ) 

2. If thou be > taken. If you be > taken. 

3. If he be ) If they be ) 

Present Complete, 

Singt^lar, Plural 

1. If I have been 1 If we have been ) 

2. If thou have been > taken. If yon have been > taken. 

3. If he have been ) If they have been ) 

Past Tense, 

Singular Plural 

1. If I were 1 If we were ) 

2. If then wert > taken. If you were > taken. 

3. If he were ) If they were) 
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Fiut Complete. 

Singular, TlurdL 

1. If I had been ) If we had been 1 

2. If thou had been > taken. If yon had been > taken* 

3. n he had been ) If they had been ) 

Future Tense. 

Singular, I^ural 

1. If I should be ) If we should be ) 

2. If thou shouldst be > taken. If you should be > taken. 

3. If he should be ) If they should be ) 

Future Complete, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I should have been \ If we should haye been \ 

2. If thou ahouldst have ( x^v.^^ If 7^^ should have been ( +„v«« 

been ( ^^^^^' If tUey should have been ( *^^^- 

3. If he should have been ; j 

Impbbativb Mood. 

Singular Plurat 

2. Be (thou) taken. Be (you) taken. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Present Complete, 

To be taken. To have been taken. 

Participles. 

Present, Present Complete. 

Being taken. Having been taken. 

Exercise XXX. 

Tell the Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person of 
each Verb in the following Exercise : — 

The sun rises. The moon has risen. The wind will rise in the 
morning. We have gone. He shall have finished his lesson 
before you reach the house. A sparrow was sitting on the house- 
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top.' The army was defeated. Go away. Come hither, little 
boy, and stand beside my knee. He told him to repeat his 
lesson. The man, hearing the news, was overcome with grief. 
It was a pleasure to listen to the music. " Go and be drowned,'' 
he cried in anger. Put on the dauntless spirit of resolution. 
Shall I lay perjuiy on my soul ? They say, Jove laughs at lovers' 
perjuries. Then all shall be set rights and the man shall have 
his mare again. 

Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm. 

They only babble, who practise not reflection. 
I shall think — and thought is silence. 

Exercise XXXI. 

Tell the Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person of 
each Verb in the following Exercise : — 

Fair dafifodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 

Has run 
But to the even-song I 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 

It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 
Quick, as it fell from the broken staff. 
Dame Margaret snatched the silken scarf; 
She leaned far out on the window sill 
And shook it forth with a royal will y 
" Shoot, if you must, this old grey head, 
But spare your country's flag," she said. 

The dove was twice employed abroad, before 
The world was dried, and she returned no more. 
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Ibrequlab and Defective Verbs. 

133. There are several Irregular and Defective Verbs 
in English, a knowledge of which is very important, as 
tliey are of frequent occurrenca The following are the 
pidncipal :^- 

184. Do. 



Present Tense. 
Do 



Principal Parts. 



Paa Tense, 
did 



Complete Participle. 
done 



Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I do. We do. 

2. Thou doest or dost. You do. 

3. He does, doeth, or doth. They do. 



Past Tense. 



Singular. 

1. I did. 

2. Thou didst. 

3. He did. 



Plural 
We did. 
You did. 
They did. 



The verb do is used as an auxiliary : — 

(a). Of Emphasis, e.g., I do take. This is called the 
emphatic form of the verb. 

(b). Of Interrogation. When a question is asked by 
means of the auxiliary do, the nominative comes 
between the auxiliary and the principal verb, c.^., 
Bo I take? 

(c). Of Negation. Thus we can say, / took it not, or 
/ did not take it Note, in the first case the 
negative comes after the verb; in the second it 
comes between the auxiliary and the verb. 
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136. Hay. 

Principal Pabts. 

Preaent Term. Past Term, 

May might. 

Indicative Mood. 

FreaerU Tense, 

Singular, Plural 

1. I may. We may. 

2. Thou mayest or mayst. Yon may. 
Z, He may. They may. 

Past Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I might. We mij^ht. 

2. Thou mightest or mightst. Yon mi^ht. 

3. He might. They might 

May, when it denotes liberty or permission, is a prin- 
cipal verb, and should be parsed as such; e,g,, You may 
go, i,e,, you a/re at liberty to go. In this example m^ is 
a principal verb, and go is the present of the infinitiva 

136. Can. 

Principal Parts. 

Present Tense, Past Tense, 

Can could. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I can. We can. 

2. Thou canst. Yon can. 

3. He can. They can. 
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Past Tense 

StngtUar, Plural, 

1. I could. We could. 

2. Thou couldest or couldst. You could. 

3. He could. They could. 

Ccm is always a principal verb, and should be parsed 
as such. The I in covM is an intruder, and forms no 
part of the root. It was inserted after the analogy of 
toill, would; shall, skovM ; but in these words the I 
forms part of the root. 

137. Must. 

Must is always a principal verb, and should be parsed 
as such. It remains without change for all persons and 
tenses; e.g, — 

Present Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I must. We must. 

2. Thou must. You must. 

3. He must. They must. 

Past Tense. 
(Same as Present). 

138. Dabe. 

The verb dcvre is used in the sense of to challenge, in 
which case it is conjugated quite regularly : — 

Present Tense. Past Tense, Complete Participle, 

Dare dared dared. 

It is also used in the sense of to venture, to Jiave 
courage, in which case it is conjugated as follows : — 

Fbikcipal Parts. 

Present Tense, Past Tense, 

Dare durst. 
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Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I dare. We dare. 

2. Thou darest. You dare. 

3. He dares or dare. They dare. 

Past Tense. 

Singtdar, Plural, 

1, I durst. We durst. 

2. Thou durst. You durst. 
a He durst.. They durst. 

139. OlTGHT. 

This is the past tense of the verb owe, the original 
meaning of which was to possess. Instead of owe in the 
sense of to possess, we always use now the verb own. 
Ought is now used as a present tense, and denotes moral 
obligation. To express the past tense the verb following 
oiight is put in the past tense ; e.g. — 

Present Tense, I ought to do it. 
Pa^t Tense, I ought to have done U. 

140. Wot* 

Principal Parts. 

Present, Tense. , ^^^ Past Tense. 

Wot * wist. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I wot. We wot. 

2. Thou wettest. You wot. 
8. Hewotteth. They wot. 
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Past Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

1. I wist. We wist. 

2. Thou wist. You wist. 

3. He wist. They wist 

14L Qtjoth. 

This verb is used only in the first and third person 
singular, and has its nominative always following it — 
Quoth I, quoth he. It is very common in our ballad 
literature, and meets us under the form of qiu>\ 

143. WOBTH. 

Worth, as a verb, is used only in the third person 
singular of the present tense subjunctive mood, and 
means may happen. 

143. METEIirKS. 

Methinks is an impersonal verb, and means it seems to 
me. The me is the indirect object. It is used in the 
past tense — Methofight Milton uses the exoression 
Himthought. 

144. MelISTS. 

This verb is of the same nature as methinks, and 
means it lists or pleases me. 

EXKROISB XXXII. 
Parse fully the verbs in the following Exercise : — 

You must learn your lesson. He can go now. You may re- 
tire. They were afraid, and wist not what to say. We wot not 
what has become of the money. Methinks I see my father. He 
dared him to the combat. Had I been there you durst not have 
done that. What man dare, I dare. 

" Saw ye Johnnie coming," quoth she. 
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Shades of evening, close not o'er us, 
Leave onr lonely bark awhile ; 
Mom, alas ! will not restore us 
Tender dim and distant isle. 
Still my fancy can discover 
Sunny spots, where friends may dwell; 
Darker shadows round us hover, — 
Isle of beauty, fare thee well I 

EIXXRCISE XXXIH. 

Parse fully the verbs in the following Exercise : — 

Have you told the story? The prisoner answered firmly, I 
never did touch the purse. Do you understand the lesson? 
Will your father allow this ? Will the master not permit you to 
ride out. 

I dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares do more is none. 

What doest thou there ? It is growing dark, boys, you may 
go. Ton need not care. He needs money. He must needs 
give her a present 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow? 

Methinks we must have known some former state. 
More glorious than the present, and the heart 
Is haunted with dim memories, shadows left 
By past magnificence. 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat. 

Stbong and Weak Verbs. 

146. English verbs may be classified into four groups, 
according to the mode in which they form the past 
tense : — 
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1. Those verbs which form the past tense by a simple 

change of the root vowel of the present : — rise, 
rose; run, rem, 

2. Those verbs which form the past tense by changing 

the root vowel of the present, and adding d ort: — 
teU, told; keep, kept, 

8. Those verbs which have the same form for the past 
tense as for the present : — cut, cut ; cast, cast. 

4. Those verbs which form the past tense by adding d 
or ed to the present : — love, loved ; bless, blessed, 

146. Verbs, belonging to the first three classes, are 
called Strong verbs, because they form the past tense 
from within, and without any external help. 

147. Verbs belonging to the fourth class are called 
Weak verbs, because they require the addition of a letter 
or letters to form the past tense. 

148. Weak verbs are sometimes called Begalar, be- 
cause they form the past tense in the same way. 

149. Strong verbs are sometimes called Irregular, be- 
cause they do not form their past tense in the same way 
as regular verbs. 

150. The strong verbs are mostly all of Sazon origin, 
and include the oldest and most common verbs in the 
language. 

15L Weak verbs, which are far more numerous than 
strong verbs, include all the more recent verbs, especially 
all derived from other languages. 



List of Strong Verbs. 

152. The following list embraces almost all the strong 
verbs in the language, arranged in three classes. 
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Class First. 

VeriM which have only one form for the Present Tense, the 
Past Tense, and the Past Participle :— 



Fresent Tense, 
bnrst, 
cast, 
cost, 
oat, 
hit, 
hart» 
let, 
V^\ 
read, 
rid, 
wt, 
shed, 
shnt^ 
aUt, 
split, 
spread, 
sweaty 
thmst, 



Past Tense, 
burst, 
cast, 
oost» 
cut, 
hit, 
hurt, 
let, 
pul^ 
read, 
rid, 
set, 
shed, 
shut, 
sUt, 
split, 
spread, 
sweat, 
thrus^ 



Past Participle, 
burst, 
cast, 
cost, 
cut. 
hit. 
hurt 
let. 
put 
read, 
rid. 
set. 
shed, 
shut. 
sHt. 
split, 
spread, 
sweat, 
thrust. 



Class Segond. 

Verbi which have only two forms to express the P^resent 
Tense, the Past Tense, and the Past Participle : — 



Present Tense, 
abide, 
awake^ 
beat, 
become, 
behold, 
bend, 
bereaye, 
beseech, 
bind, 
bleed, 
breed, 
bring, 
buy, 
catch, 
cling, 
come, 
creep, 
'deal, 
dig, 



Past Tense. 
abode, 

awaked or awoke, 
beat, 
became, 
beheld, 
bent, 
bereft, 
besought^ 
boundL 
bled, 
bred, 
brouffht, 
bought, 
caught, 
clung, 
came, 
crept, 
dealt, 
dug. 



Past Participle, 
abode. 

awaked or awoke, 
beaten, 
become, 
beheld, 
bent, 
bereft 
besouffht. 
bouno. 
bled, 
bred, 
brouffht. 
bought, 
caught, 
clung, 
come, 
crept, 
dealt, 
dug. 
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Present Tense, 


Past Tense. 


Fast Participle. 


feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


feel. 


felt. 


felt. 


figH 


fonght^ 


fought. 


find, 


found. 


found. 


flee, 


fled. 


fled. 




flung. 


flung. 


^& 


ground, 
hung; 


ground, 
hung. 


have, 


had. 


had. 


hold. 


held. 


held. 


keep, 

lay. 


a 


^ 


lead. 


led. 


led. 


leave. 


left. 


lea 


lend. 


lent. 


lent 


lose, 


lost. 


lost. 


make. 


made. 


made. 


mean. 


meant, 


meant. 


meet, 


met, 


met. 


rend. 


ren^ 


rent. 


run. 


ran. 


run. 


Bay, 


said, 


said. 


seek, 
sell. 


sought, 
solcL 


sought 

80l£ 


send. 


sent. 


sent. 


shine. 


shone. 


shone. 


shoe, 


shod. 


shod. 


shoot. 


shot. 


shot 


sit, 


sat. 


sat 


sleep. 


slept, 


slept 


sling. 


slung. 


slung. 


speed. 


sped. 


sped. 


spend. 


spent. 


spent 


stand. 


stood* 


stood. 


stick. 


stuck. 


stuck. 


sting, 
strike. 


stun^ 
struck. 


stunff. 
struck. 


string, 


strung. 


strung. 


sweeps 


swept, 


swept. 


swmg, 
teach, 
tell. 


swung, 
taught, 
tol4 


swung, 
taught 
told 


think, 


thought, 


thought 


weep. 


wept, 


wept 


win. 


won. 


won. 


wind. 


wound. 


wound. 


wiin^ 


wrung. 


wrung. 
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Class Thibd. 




VerlMi which have three fomui to express the Present Teni 


the Past Tense, and the Past Participle :• 


— 


Present Tense. Past Tense. Past PaHktple. 


am, 


was. 


been. 


arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 


bear, 


bore or bare. 


bom or borne. 


befall, 


befell, 


befaUen. 


srr 


bade or bid. 


begun, 
bidden. 


bite, 


bit. 


bit or bitten. 


blow. 


blew. 


blown. 


break, 


broke, 


broken. 


chid. 


' chid or chode. 


chid or chidden. 


choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 


cleave (to ding to), 


cleaved or clave, 


cleaved. 


cleave (to split), 


cleft or clove, 


cleft or cloven. 


dothe. 


clothed. 


dothed or clad. 




crew. 


crowed. 


do, • 


did. 


done. 


draw. 


drew, 
drank, 


drawn. 


drink. 


drunk, 


drive. 


drove, 


driven. 


eat, 


ate. 


eaten. 


fall. 


fdl. 


fallen. 


fly. 


flew. 


flown, 


forbear. 


forbore, 


forborne. 


forget. 


forgot. 


forgotten or forgot. 


forsake. 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


freeze, 


froze. 


frozen. 


get. 


got, 


gotten or got. 


give. 


gave. 


given. 


go. 


went. 


gone. 


^.' 


g^'d. 


grown, 
hewn. 


Ude, 


hid. 


hidden or hid. 


know. 


knew, 


known. 


l«lo. 


kded. 


laden. 


li«* 


hiy, 


lain or lien. 


load. 


loaded 


loaded or laden. 


mistake, 


mistook. 


tniat-ftk^n. 


ride. 


rode. 


ridden. 


ring^ 


rang. 


rung. 


rise. 


rose, 


risen. 


rive. 


rived. 


riven. 


see. 


saw, 


seen. 


seethe. 


seethed or sod. 


seethed or sodden. 
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Pregent Tense. 


Past Tense. 


Past PaHUHple. 


sew, 


sewed. 


sewn or sewed. 


shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


shape. 


shaped. 


shaped or shapen. 


shave. 


shaved. 


shaved or shaven. 


shear, 


sheared or shore 


shorn. 


show, 


showed, 


shown. 


shrink, 


shrank. 


shrunk. 


sing, 
sink. 


sanfi^ 
sank. 


sung, 
eunk. 


slay, 
slide. 


slew. 


slain. 


sUd, 


slid or slidden. 


slink. 




slunk. 


smite^ 


smote, 


smitten. 


sow, 


sowed. 


sown or sowed. 


speak, 


spoke, 


spoken. 


spin, 


span or spun, 


spun. 


spit, 


spat. 


spit or spitten. 


spring. 


sprang, 


sprung. 


steal. 


stole. 


stolen. 


stink. 


stank. 


stunk. 


stride, 


strode. 


stridden. 


swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


swell. 


swelled. 


swoln. 


swim. 


swam. 


swum. 


take. 


took. 


taken. 


tear. 


tore. 


torn. 


thrive. 


throve. 


thriven. 


throw, 


threw, 


thrown. 


tread. 


trod. 


trodden. 


wax. 


waxed. 


waxen or waxed. 


wear. 


wore. 


worn. 


weave, 


wove. 


woven. 


write. 


wrote, 


written. 




EXEBCISB XXXIV. 



Tell which verbs in the following Exercise are strong 
and which are weak : — 

The cat ran up the tree and looked into the nest. The cow 
jumped over the moon. The little dog laughed to see such 
sport. He flung the bundle on the ground, and began to leap 
with joy. The boys slid down the bank and rolled into the 
pond. The water froze owing to the intense frost; even the 
very milk congealed. He told him to eat the apple, but he 
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refused to consume it. The wind tore the tree mp by the roots^ 
and it fell right across the road. They spread the net over the 
bushes to prevent the birds from reaching the fruit. 

I met a little cottage girl ; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl^ 

That clustered round her head. 



Exercise XXXV. 

Give the past tense and past participle of tbe folloir- 
ing verbs : — 

Split, bind, begin, draw,, think, tell, rid, thrust, clothe, wear, 
sting, stride, freeze, write, sweep, shoot, lay, lie, shed, lead, fly, 
flee, flow, blow, heap, mow, row, grow, low. 



ExEBCiSE XXXyi. 
Write out — 

(a). The complete tenses, indicative mood, active and passive 
voices, of the verbs throw, move, arise, say, 

(&). The indefinite tenses, subjunctive mood, active voice, of 
the verbs let, hked, hew, mock. 

(c). The complete conjugation, active and passive voices, of the 
verbs lade, strike^ visU, casL 



THE ADVERB. 

153. An Adverb is a word which is nsed to modify 
verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs, by limiting their 
application in some way; as, John sings sweetly, where the 
adverb sweetly modifies the verb sings; the house was 
very full, where the adverb very modifies the adjective 
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fuU; he went too faXy where the adverb too modifies the 
adverb ybr. 

Note, — ^Adverb is derived from the Latin ad, to, and verb, and 
means to the verb, Thia part of speech is so named because it is 
most frequently used to modify the verb. 



154. Derivation of Adverbs. 

1. Some adverbs are derived from nouns; as, needa^ 

sideways^ across, 

2. Many are derived from pronouns ; as, here^ hither, 

hence, there, thither, thence, where, whither, whence, 
whereon, wherever, whereby, etc. 

3. A very large number are derived from adjectives ; 

as, greadyy largely, royally, once, twice, first, 
secondly, etc. 

4. Some are derived from prepositions ; as, upwards, 

downwards, etc. 

156. Those adverbs which are formed from the relative 
pronouns, such as where, whence, whither, and a few 
others, are used not merely to modify some other word 
in the sentence, but to introduce a new clause ; 



I cannot tell when he arrived. 

Heasnres lie thickest where no pleasures seem. 

He retired to his seat in the country, whence he ought never 
to have removed. 

Adverbs of this nature may be termed Coiyunctive 
Adverbs. 

156. The same class of adverbs is used in asking 
questions, and they ihay then be termed Interrogative 
Adverbs; as— • 

Where shall the traitor rest? 
Whither dost thou pursue thy solitary way? 
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Classification of ADYEBsa 
157. Adverbs may be classified as follows : — 

1. Adverbs of Time ; as, now, then, he/ore, after, soon, 

early, late, ever, never, always, presently, since, ago, 
yesterday, to-morrow, etc. 

2. Adverbs of Place; as, here, there, hence, whence, 

hither, thither, wherever, everywhere, nowhere, some- 
where, above, below, within, without, around, up- 
wards, downwa/i'ds, eta 

& Adverbs of Manner; as, gaXly, sweetly, how, wrongly, 
and most of the adverbs ending in ly, 

4. Adverbs of Degree ; as, almost, quite, much, little, 

very, even, seldom, etc. 

5. Adverbs of Inference; as, why, wherefore, there- 

fore, etc. 

6. Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation; as, yes, no, 

not, verily, certainly, etc. 

168. The adverbs yes and no are nearly equivalent to 
a sentence, and it has been proposed to call them Word- 
Sentences ; e.g.. Wilt thou go with this man f Yes — the 
word yes is really equivalent to / wiU go. So with the 
adverb no. 

Inflection of Adverbs. 

159. like the adjective, some adverbs are inflected to 
express degree ; — 

A few adverbs are compared like adjectives by adding 
-er and -est to the positive; as, soon, sooner, soonest; often, 
ofiener, oftenest. 

Many adverbs are compared by prefixing more and 
most to the positive; as, brightly, more brightly, most 
brightly. 
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A few adverbs are compared irregolarly :> 



Positive. 
WeU 
Badly) 

niy I 

Much 
littlQ 

Far 

Nigh) 
Near! 

Late 



Comparative, 
better 

worse 

more 
less 

i farther 
farther 

nearer 
later 



St^fferkUive, 
best 

worst 

most 

least 
) farthest 
{furthest 

i nearest 
next 
( latest 
(last 



Adverbial Phrases. 

160. There is a large number of phrases in English nsed 
as adverbs. These phrases generally consist of two or three 
words, frequently a preposition and a noun, or some word 
used as a noun. Examples of Adverbial Phrases are of 
the following sort : — at random; up and doum; at large; 
of course; in, short; tiow and then; by all means, etc. 



ExBRCisK XXXVIL 

In the following Exercise point out all the adverbs 
and adverbial phrases:— 

My father went away yesterday, and will return soon. Come 
hither, come hither, my little foot-page. Merrily, merrily, shall 
we sing now. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. Now and 
then the little fellow would peep in at my window ; at times he 
would even venture to hop down on the table. The sun, shining 
brightly, imparted a delicious feeling of warmth, which contrasted 
strongly with the previous cold. Far pff at sea might be seen 
the white sails flapping idly in the wind. The sun rose slowly 
over the wide expanse of sea. Then, and not till then, can you 
reasonably hope to succeed. 

I saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, 
A bark o*er the waters move gloriously on ; 
I came when the sun o'er that beach was declining. 
The hark was still there, but the waters were gone. 
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Ejuc ttc isjt XXXVnL 

Classify the adverbs in the following Exercise : — 

Yon mnst finish your lesson now; you can play afterwards. 
She sang sweetly, hut sadly, the songs of her youth. Lead me 
a little further. Come nearer. At last the tyrant died. All 
the time, the patient remained remarkahly composed. He spoke 
much more sensihly than you would have expected. He was a 
▼ery tall shamhling youth, with a cast in his eye. The battle 
raged fiercely all day long. He knows not whence the messenger 
came. Where did you lay the book ? I can only say that your 
conduct was uncommonly rude 

Come, my friends, 
'Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 



THE PREPOSITION. 

161. A Preposition is a word placed before a noun or 
a pronoun to show its relation to some noun, adjective, 
or verb in the sentence ; as, Solomon, son of David, the 
word of shows the relation between the words Bon and 
David ; grateful to the taste, the word to shows the rela- 
tion between the words grateful and taste ; forced from 
home, the word from shows the relation between the 
words forced and hxyme. The words of to, from, are 
prepositions. 

Note, — Preposition is derived from pre, before, and posUu8, 
placed, and this part of speech is so named, because it is usually 
placed h^ore the noun or pronoun, which it connects with some 
preceding word in the sentence. 
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Classification of Pbepositions. 

162. PrepoBitions might be classified according to the 
nature of the relation which they are employed to 
express; as, 

1. The relation of place; as, The book was on, near, 

above, below, beside, eta, the table. 

2. The relation of time; as, He came qfter, be/ore, etc., 

me. 

3. The relation of possession; as, Solomon, son oj 

David. 

4. The relation of instrumerU; as. He was killed by 

the sword. 

5. The relation of catise; as, He died/rom hunger. 

But, as the relations subsisting between words in a 
sentence are very various, it is needless to pursue this 
classification further.''^ 

List of PEEPOSiTioxa 

163. The following list embraces the principal preposi- 
tions in the language : — 



about 


beneath 


into 


since 


above 


beside 


near 


through 


across 


besides 


next 


throughout 


adown 


between 


nigh 


tiU 


after 


betwixt 


notwithstanding 


to 


against 

alonff 

amid 


beyond 


of 


touching 


but 


off 


towards 


by 


on 


under 


among 


concerning 


opposite 


underneath 


anent 


down 


over 


until 


around 


during 


outside 


into 


at 


except 


part 


up 


athwart 


excepting 


respecting 


upon 


because 


for 


round 


with 


before 


from 


save 


within 


behind 


in 


saving 


without 



below 

* In parsing, the scholar should be required to name, first, the preposition ; 
■eoond, the words which it connects ; and third, the relation subsisting between 
these oonneoted words. 
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164. Two or more prepositions or other words may be 
joined so as to form PrepoBitional Phrases. The follow- 
ing are among the most conmion prepositional phrases in 
the language ; — 

According to ; along with ; on acconnt of ; because of ; in behalf 
of; by means of; by reason of; for the sake of ; instead of; from 
among; from underneath; in place of; apart from. 

165. Some of the preceding words are used as adverbs; 
as, above, hdow, ajter^ doum, since, etc. In every case in 
which they indicate the relation between two words, they 
are prepositions. But, when they are used without a 
noun, or other word dependent upon them, they are 
adverbs; as. 

The dog ran after the hare. After is a preposition. 
Gill came tumbling after. After is an adverb. 
The water rose above the deck. Above is a preposition. 
The stars ahove are shining. Ab<yoe is an adverb. 

EXEECISE XXXIX. 

Name all the prepositions in the following Exercise : — 

The dog ran about the house. The enemy lay across the river. 
The boy knocked his head against the post. The pony ran round 
the circus. The old man sat beside the stream, and gazed upon 
the placid waters. Beneath the snow the traveller lay. He 
went from home, but promised to return in three days. He 
went through the fields on the sabbath day. Within the de- 
voted city all was confusion. The two armies remained opposite 
each other. He ran past the goaL He stood outside the charmed 
circle. 

Come over the sea, 

Maiden, with me. 

Over clover wet with dew, 
Whence the sky-lark, startled, flew 
Through brown fallows, where the hare 
Leapt up from its subtle lair. 
Past the mill-stream and the reeds, 
Where the stately heron feeds, 
By the warren's sunny wall. 
Where the dry leaves shake and fall, 
Bode we all with one intent. 
Gaily to the Tournament. 

F 
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EiXEBOISE XT^ 

Point out the prepositions in the following Exercise, 
and tell what words they relate to one another : — 

The old house stood beyond the river near a clump of trees. 
Peter gave the apple to his brother. The boy fell through the 
ice into the pond. All is lost save our honour. Touching those 
things I have a few words to say. I have not seen him since 
the day before your mother's death. During all that wretched 
time he never once visited his home. After an absence of forty 
years he returned to Scotland. The emperor stood among that 
glittering throng of courtiers, statesmen, and warriors. Bridges 
are often made of iron. 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet birds' throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither. 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits, old in story; 
The long l^ht shakes across the lakes. 
And the wud cataract leaps in glory. 

Exercise XLI. 

Distinguish between prepositions and adverbs in the 
the following Exercise : — 

He ran quickly up stairs. What are you doing up there. He 
went across the room, and stood beside the fire. There was no 
person beside when he made that remark. Those who stood by 
mocked him. He went by the river side. The dog kept trotting 
before the horse. I am certain I told yon that before. Keep 
your hands off the table. ** Stand off," he cried in a loud voice. 
They gathered round the stranger. The children ran round and 
round. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh town 
We laid our Httle darling down. 

Flow on for ever, in thy glorious robe 
Of terror and of beauty, yea, flow on 
Unfathomed and resistless. God hath set 
His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantled around thy feet. 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 

166. A Conjunction is a word which joins sentences 
together or the different parts of an extended sentence; 

SB, 

John went awa^ and James remained. 
The enemy having suffered heavy loss, and fearing a renewal 
of the attack, retreated* 

Note. — Conjunction comes from the Latin eon, together, and 
jwigo, I join. 

Classification op Conjunctions. 

167. The classification of conjunctions may be based 
upon their use in the sentence ; then we shall have— 

1. Simple Connectives; as, and^ or^ nor^ etc. 

2. Adversative Conjunctions, so called because they 

serve to set one member of a sentence in opposition 
or contrast to another member. These conjunc- 
tions are sometimes termed Antithetical Conjunc- 
tions. The principal Adversative Conjunctions 
are biU^ yet^ notwitJiatanding, nevertheless, eta 

3. Concessive Conjunctions, or those which serve to 

introduce a sentence containing something granted 
or allowed; as, though^ olthcmgh, granting tkat^ 
save, except, eta 

4. Conditional Conjunctions, or those which serve to 

introduce a condition or hypothesis; as, if, so, 
provided, unless, eta 

5. Inferential Conjunctions, or those which serve to 

introduce an inference or reason; as, becavse, 
there/ore, /or, since, in order that, that, lest, eta 

6. Time Conjunctions, or those which serve to express 

relations of time; as, before, after, when, while, etc. 

7« Comparative Conjunctions, or those which serve to 
introduce comparisons ; as, as, than. 
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EXEKdSE XUI. 

Point out all the COiyanctions in the following 
Exercise : — 

William and Mary ascended the throne. John or his sister 
has the book. Neither the sun nor moon was seen for many 
days. Both the man and the horse perished in the stream. The 
case was abandoned as hopeless, because there were no wit- 
nesses. You most work hard in order that yon may win the 
prize. The general informed the soldiers that success depended 
entirely on their bravery. Take heed lest the enemy come upon 
you imawares. A stone is heavy, but a fool's wrath is heavier. 
You may reason as you will, nevertheless the fact remains so. 
Though clouds may lower, the sun will break through. If you 
think so, you ought to proceed no further. I shall grant your 
request, provided you promise strict adherence to my orders. 
Unless these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. This happened 
when we were on our way home. As soon as you have settled 
your dispute, we shall proceed to business. Eed as a rose is she. 
What is stronger than a lion ? 

I find them in the garden, for 
There's many here about. 
And often when I go to plough. 
The plough-share turns them out, 
For many thousand men, said he. 
Were slain in the great victory. 

Exercise XLIIL 

Classify the conjunctions in the following Exercise : — 

The sun rose and the mist was scattered. The waves rose high, 
for a strong breeze was blowing. Beware lest any man deceive 
you. Though the men fought gallantly, it was impossible to 
retrieve the fortunes of the day. He promised me a great reward 
if I should solve the problem. This was a minister of superior 
ability, but he was distracted for want of funds. The parliament 
of Paris was neither a representative nor a legislative body. 
Historians mention that the king made his daughter promise to 
sing him a song as her sufferings increased. 
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Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp. 

It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly ; 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright. 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 



THE INTERJECTION, 

168. Inteijection is the name given to that part of 
speech which is employed to express any sudden emotion 
of the mind, such as joy, fear, wonder, admiration, etc. ; 
as, O ! alas ! hurrah ! 

Note, — The word Interjection la derived from the Latin inter, 
between, and joLcio, I throw ; and this part of speech is so called 
because it almost invariably is thrown in in the middle of a re^ar 
discourse to give expression to the particular emotion which at 
the time animates the speaker. 



List op Interjections. 

169. The following are the principal interjections in 
use in our language : — 

Ah ! aha ! alack ! alas I avaunt I away ! begone ! behold I bravo I 
done I fie ! ha ! hail I hark ! heigh-ho ! hem I hence 1 hey-day ! 
hist! ho! hush! hurrah! huzza! indeed! laf lo! oh! off! peace! 
pshaw ! pugh ! quick ! see I shame ! soho ! strange I tush ! tut ! 
well-a-day! well done I welcomed 
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Exercise XUV. 

. Point out the intexjections in the following Exercise : — 

Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings. Oh ! it is excel- 
lent to have a giant's strength. Hnrrah I hurrah 1 for England ; 
hnrrah for England's queen. Fie, &e I unknit that threatening 
brow. Alas, the heavy day f why do yon weep ? Ho ! gallant 
nobles of the League, look that your amw be bright I Tut, tut I 
man ; you must not weep so. 

Derivation. 

170. Words are either Primitive or Derivative. 

171. A Primitive word is one which cannot be traced 
back to any simpler form in the language in which it 

OCCUBB. 

172. The following are the most common primitive 
words in English : — 

(a). The simple pronouns; /, thou, he, she,' who, that, 
me, thee, we, you, they, etc. 

(6). Almost all nouns of one syllable. These nouns 
are the names of the most familiar objects in daily 
life ; as, man, girl, wife, hoy, love, hovse, dog, eat, 
hen, horse, mare, sheep, calf, cow, atone, stars, sun, 
moon, earth, etc. 

(c). A very large number of the simple adjectives, 
both those denoting Number and those denoting 
Quality; as, one, two, three, etc; good, had, ill, 
hlack, white, green, long, short, sweet, sour, hright, 
dark, etc. 

(d). Almost all the monosyllabic verbs; as, am, hCf 
run, sit, spin, spit, sow, sew, hear, feel, see, smell, 
come, dive, flow, hlow, etc. 

(e). Almost all the simple prepositions ; as, at, to, hy, 
up, out, down, till, etc. 

(/). Several adverbs and conjunctions ; as, now, then, 
not, and, btU,for, eta 
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173. A Derivative word is one which is formed from 
some other word; as, manly, formed from man; strengthen^ 
formed from strength. 

174. When a derivative is formed directly from a 
primitive it is called a Primary Derivative; as, mardy, 
which is formed directly from the primitive mmi, by the 
addition of ly, 

175. When a derivative is formed from a primary 
derivative it is called a Secondary Derivative; as, 
lengthen, which is formed from the primary derivative, 
length, by the addition of en. 

176. A Prefix is a syllable placed before a word to 
vary its meaning; as, large, enlarge. 

177. An Afllz or Suffix is a syllable placed after a 
word to yary its meaning ; as, strength, strength-en. 

178. There are three principal methods of forming 
derivative words in English : — 

1. By a change in the body of the word itself; as, 

sing, song ; dig, ditch. 

2. By means of a prefix ; as, er^able, over-throw. 

3. By means of an Affix or Suffix; as, glad-^ome, 

man-Zy. 

179. English Prefixes come from Saxon, Latin, and 
Greek. 

180. The most common Saxon Prefixes are the follow- 
ing:— 

a-, meaning on; aa, a-foot, a-board, a-bed, a-loft, meaning on 
foot, on board, on bed, etc. It has the same meaning 
when prefixed to verbB; as, a- wait, which means to wait 
on; a-bide, to hide or stay on. 

be-, meaning near, upon; as, &e-neath, &e-tween. It also serves 
to give an intensive force to verbs ; as, 6e-stir, &e-waiL 

en-, meaning to make, is largely used in the formation of verbs 
from nouns or adjectives ; as, en-dear, en-slave, em-bitter. 

for- means negoMon; as, /or-bid. 

fore- means before; as, fore-aee. 

mil- means amisd, and implies defect or error; as» 4»M-deed, 
mia-give. 
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out- denotes excess; aa, out-vote, out-weigh. 

oyer- denotes, like out, superiority; as, over-flow. 

un-, before an adjective, means not; as, ttn-worthy, ttn-kind. 
Before a verb, un- denotes the undoing of the action 
specified by the verb ; as, un-tie, u;i-bind, i^n-loose. 

up- denotes motion either upward or downward; as, tzp-lift, up- 
set. 

wltb- signifies against; as, u^A-stand, with-dia,w. 

181. The most common Latin Prefixes are the follow- 
ing:— 

a-, ab-, or aba-, from or away; as, a- vert, a&-dact, oi^-tain. 

ad-, to; as, a(2-verb; ad becomes ac, a/, ag, al, ap, ar, a>Sj at, 
according to the initial letter of the word to which it is 
prefixed; as, ac-cess, a/-fix, o^-grandise, aMiteration, op- 
pear, ar-rogate, cw-cribe, o^-tend. 

ante-, h^ore; as, an^e-cedent, OTi^i-cipate. 

bene-, well; as, hene-^t, &67ie-volent. 

drcuin-, around; as, circttm-ference. 

ds-, on this side; as, ci8-alpine. 

con-, together; as, coTi-fuse. Con assumes the various forms of co, 
com, col; as, co-mate, com-mission, coMect. 

contra-, against; as, co^i^m-dict. Contra assumes the forms of 
counter and contro; as, coun^- work, con^ro- vert. 

de-, down; as, t^-pose. 

di- or dls-, a^sunder; as, di-Yert, d%s-}o\n.. 

6- or ex-, out of; c-ject, ea;-press. 

extra-, beyond or outside of; as, carfra-ordinary. 

in-, into; as, tn-sert. In becomes Im and ir by attraction; as, 
iw-pel, ir-rigate. 

inter-, between; as, iji^er-vene. 

intra-, within; as, tn^m-muraL 

Intro-, into; as, tn^ro-duce. 

Juxta-, near to; as/Marfa-position. 

Ob-, vn the way of, or against; as, o&-stacle. By attraction ob 
becomes oc-, of-, o-, 0P-; as, oc-cur, <^-fend, o-mit, op-pose. 

per-, through; as, per-vade, per-tain. 

post-, after; as, po«^pone, po^^ecript. 

pr»- or pre-, before; as, jprc-vent, j/re-cede, prc-figure. 

preter-, beyond; as, pre^r-naturaL 

pro-, forward; as, pro-ceed, pro-long. 
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re-, (red- bofore a vowel), hack; as, re- vert, red-eem, 

retro-, backwards; as, re^ro-grade. 

Be-, (sed- before a vowel), aside or apart; as, 86-cede, sed-iMon, 

Bine-, without; as, «me-care. 

BUb-f wilder; as, 8u&-8ide. By attraction snb- becomes 9t^-, «i//-, 

«igr-, «Mp-, «t«-y as, «t(€-ceed, «Hf-fice, «Mgr-gest, awp-pose, 

«u«-tain. 
super-, over; as, «ujper-nataral. 
supra-, above; as, «tipra-niundane. 
trans-, acroM; as, <ran«-fer, <ra9»-late. 
ultra-, beyond; as, «2^ra-montane. 

182. The most common Greek Prefixes are the follow- 
ing:— 

a-, (an- before a vowel), vntJumt; as, a-pathy, an-archy. 

ampU-, on both sides; as, ampAi-theatre, ampAi-bious. 

ana-, back or again; as, ana-lyse, ana-chromsm. 

anU-, agadnst; as, an^i-dote, an^i-christ. 

apo-, away from; as, opo-stacy, opo-stle. 

arcli-, chief; as arcA-angel, orcA-bishop. 

auto-, self; as, auto-nomy, au^o-graph. 

cata-, doum or according to; as, cato-ract 

dla-, through; as, c2id-meter, dia-goml. 

en-, in; as, endemic, eMipsis. 

epl-, upon; as, ept-taph, ept-s-ode. 

eu-, well; as, eu-logy. 

liemi-, ?ialf; as, Aemi-sphere. 

iLomo-, Uke; as, Aomo-geneous, Aomo-logous. 

byper-i over; as, Ayper-critic, Aj^per-bole. 

liypo-, under; as, A^o-thesis, A^a-cnsy. 

meta-, change; as, iTie^a-morphosis. 

mono-, a2one; as, mono-theist, mono-logne. 

para-, beside; as, para-doz, ;?ara-phrase. 

perl-, rouTMJ ahoyt; as |>erJ-phasiB, pert-meter. 

poly-, many; as, j>oZ^-8yllable, po^^-gon. 

pro-, before; as, |?ro-phet, pro-lepsis. 

pseudo-, false; as, jp«eu(2o-martyr. 

Beml-, Aa(^; as, «emt-circle. 

Byn-, with; as, «yn-thesiB, «ym-pathy. 
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The most common Suffixes are the following : — 

Noun Suffixes. 
183. The following Suffixes denote the tzgerU or doer: — 



-ui, as, guardi-an. 
-ant, as, senr-an^. 
-ar, as, begg-ar. 
•ard, as, dmnk-ard, 
-ary, as, missioa-aT^. 
*eer, as, auction-eer. 
-ent, as, BtvLd-ent, 



-er, as tempt-er. 
-Ive, as, operat-iw. 
-or, as, govem-or. 
-tor, as, ac-tor. 
-trix, as, exeovL-triz, 
-sor, as, epoU'Sor. 
-Bter, as, gamester. 



184. The following Suffixes denote being or a state of 
being. 



'BgB, as, hond-ctge. 
•anoe, as, vigil-aTice. 
-cy, as, conspira-cy. 
•dom, as, wia-doTfi, 
-ence, as, pres-ence. 
•hood, (also head), as, man- 

hoodf god-head. 
-ment, as, moye-men^. 



-moxiy, as, patri-mony. 
-11688, as, dark-neM. 
-rlc, as, bishop-nc. 
-ry, as, rival-ry. 
-sUp, as, irvsnArship, 
•alon, as, ascen-«^/i. 
-Uon, as, mo-tion. 
-lire, as, cult-ure. 



185. The following Suffixes form Abstract Nouns : — 



-adty, as, i&i-acUy, 
-cy, as, secre-cy. 
-or, as, err-or. 
-oslty, as, pomp-o^y. 



•onr, as, hon-our. 
-tb, as, weal-^A. 
-tude, as, sXM'tude, 
-ty, as, Mm-ty, 



186. The following Suffixes form Diminutivea :— • 



•61e, as, corpas-c2e. 

-cule, as, animal-cu2e. 

-cnlnm, as, vnE^msX-culam. 

-el, as, satch-eZ. 

-et, -let, as, lock-e^, stream-^e^. 



-Ide, as, part-tcfe. 
•kill, as, \asD\y-1an, 
-Ung, as, duck-^tn^. 
-oCk, as, hiU-ocib. 
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Adjective Suffixes. 

187. The following SufOlzes denote of or belonging 
to:— 

-ac, fts, elegi-ac. -U, as, civ-»^. 

-al, aa, reg-aL He, as, iehr-Ue. 

■ -an, as, hum-an. -Ine, as, vulp-tne. 

-ane, as, mund-arae. -Ique, as, ohl-iqtie. 

-ar, as, singul-ar. -ory, as, introduct-ory. 
-lo^ as, ciy-»c. 

188. The following Sufllxes denote full of:— 

-tvd, as, ftdih-fal -oiu, as, copi-aiM. 

-lentt as, pesti-Ze^t^. -some, as, gladsome. 

-ose, as, ^erh-ose, 

189. The following Sufl^es denote that may he done, 
or having a capacity/ for : — 

-al>le, as, yori-ahle, -lie, as, dact-tVe. 

•iUe, as, Aud-ible, -lye, as, seduct-ive. 

190. The following are a few miscellaneous Snflizes ; — 

-and, requiring to be done; as, -Isb, diminution; as, whit-ish. 

multiplic-aTM^. -less, free from; as, God-less. 

-en, made of; as, wood-cn. -ly, like; as, maa-ly, 

"WiA, requiring to be done; aa, -ward, direction; as, home- 

Kibtiah-eiui. ward. 

-em, direction; as, east-ent. -y, of the nature of; as, irost-jf. 



Verbal Suffixed 

19L The following are the chief Verbal Sufllxes :— 

-ate^ to woic; as, formulae. -lae, ) critic-iw. 

-en, to make; as, length-e». -lae, J "****^ ^ ^'' *®' fertil-i«. 

-esoe, to (eeome; as, coal-e«ee. -lt» i e<i^. 

-ly. wioie to fte; as, forti-/y. -Ite, \ ^ ^^' *®' ind-ie. 

Digitized byLjOOQlC 
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COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

192. A Compound word is one that is made up of two 
separate significant words ; as, vnndmiU, steamship. 

When the two separate significant words have thoroughly 
coalesced, the compound is written as one word; as, 
railway. 

When the union has not become complete, the two 
words are joined by a hyphen; as, grass-plot 

193. Compound words are formed in various ways : — 

(a). By the simple union of two nouns — skylight, 
instrument^maker. 

(b). By the union of an adjective with a noun — noble- 
TnaUy breast-high, 

(c). By the union of a noun or adjective with . an 
adverbial '^vQ^—forerthought, alCpowerful, 

(d). By the union of a noun or adjective with a par- 
ticiple — blood-stained, heaven-bom. 



Exercise XLV. 

Point out all the primitive words in the following 
Exercise : — 

Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gates. 
Nor any poor about your lands ? 

Oh ! teach the orphan-boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan-girl to sew, 

Fray heaven for a human heart, 

And let the foolish yeoman go. — Tennyson. 
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EXERCISB XL VI. 

Name the primary derivatives in the following 
Exercise, and show how they are formed : — 

Such is the figure, painted and patched for the sun to mock, 
that is drawn slowly through the crowd from day to day ; look- 
ing, as it goes, for the good old creature who was such a mother, 
and making mouths as it peers among the crowd in vain. Such 
is the figure that is often wheeled down to the margin of the sea, 
and stationed there ; but on which no wind can blow freshness, 
and for which the murmur of the ocean has no soothing word. 
She lies and listens to it by the hour ; but its speech is dark and 
gloomy to her, and a dread is on her face, and when her eyes 
wander over the expanse, they see but a broad stretch of desola- 
tion between earth and heaven. — Dickens, 

ExKRCiSB XLVIL 

Name the secondary derivatives in the following 
Exercise, and show how they are formed : — 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoever you are. 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides. 
Your looped and windowed raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these? O! I have ta'en 
Too little care of this. Take physic pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou mayest shake the superflux to them. 
And show the heavens more just. — Shakespeare, 

Exercise XLVIII. 

Name the prefix in each of the following words, and 
give its meaning : — 

Circumstances, interest, episode, success, execution, offer, 
contending, prospect, rejoice, extends, discovered, precipice, 
access, decided, extraordinary, attempt, decisive, imperial, 
division, relate, intense, constant, recognise, unconscious, unseal, 
afield, anatomy, apathy, antithetic, prologue, epilogue, adamant, 
infant, substance, conjure. 
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EXEBCISS yUY^ 

Name the snfflx in each of the following words, and 
give the meaning : — 

Natural, incredulity, population, greatness, incredible, novelty, 
appointment, factory, endless, succession, visitor, mechanics, 
porter, noisy, bulky, human, philosophic, fortitude, breadth, 
spectacle, handle, golden, westward, southern, manifold, girth, 
twentieth, external, antique, feline, onerous, turbulent, expressive, 
dividend, circle, justice, darling, flowret, gosling, executor, 
informant, student. 

EXEBCISB L. 

Form nonns from the following words : — 

Strong, meek, blue, slow, high, good, hard, sick, broad, long, 
wide, holy, steal, weal, merry, gird, kind, glad, soft, white, dark. 

Exercise LL 

Form nouns from the following words : — 

Serf, mason, jewel, cutler, shave, patron, shrive, lie, pay, idle, 
commit, beg, sail, grocer, weave, inherit, slave, cleave, flatter, 
fine, knight, friend, girl, worth, drive, post^ trust, brew. 

Exercise LIL 

Form adjectives from the following words : — 

Venture, glad, mountidn, woman, rest, fear, hoH^ dtare, fog, 
snow, dew, soldier, brass, gold, eat, love, charity, hand, joy, 
charge, wing, honey, wrath, clay, wit, brain, crag, mine, fair, 
blithe, grace, pomp, heart, comfort, earth, please, remorse, 
beauty, vigour, help, peace, art. <- 

Exercise LIIL 

Point out all the compound words in the following 
Exercise, and show of what they are compounded : — 

He acquitted himself very well, nevertheless. He sat in the 
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drawing-room window with a drab-colonred coat op. It was 
engraved on copperplate. Ugly, mis-ahapeo^ ill-conditioned she 
was, but beloved. He travelled by the great North Eailway. 
The looking-glass hung on the widL The rosy-fingered mom 
arose. 

On the other side it seems to be, 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 

Her bine-veined feet nnsandaled were. Not a moonbeam 
enters there. Daylight had jnst departed. The vesper-bell hath 
not yet tolled. The snow-white plumage of the bird first 
attracted his attention. The night was pitch-dark. The forget- 
me-nots were very plentiful. 
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194. Syntax is that part of grammar which treats of 
the grammatical relation of words to each other. 

Note. — Syntax comes from the Greek, syn, togetJier, and taxis, 
arrangement* 

195. Syntax may be divided into two parts — Concord 
and Govemment. 

196. Concord is when one word agrees with another. 

197. Government is when one word requires another 
to be put in a certain Case or Mood. 



CONCORD. 

198. In English, there are three leading Concords : 

I. The Concord of the verb with its subject. 

II. The Concord of one noun with another. 

III. The Concord of iihe pronoun and the noun. 



199. FIRST CONCORD. 

1. A verb agrees with its subject in number and per- 
sonage : e,g., I love, thou lovest ; the man runs, the men 
run. 

Notes.— {a). The Subject usually precedes the verb; as, Brutus 
(subject) killed (verb) Csesar. 
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(b). In Interrogative Sentences the subiect comes either after 
the verb, or between the verb and its auxiliary : — 

Stands Scotland where it did? 
Have you heard the news ? 

(c). In Imperative Sentences the subject is aknost always 
understood : — 

Come {thou) hither, Evan Cameron. Come, stand beside my knee. 

{d). The subject is placed after the verb, or between the verb 
and its auxiliary, when the sentence begins with an emphatic 
Adjective, Adverb, or Adverbial Phrase : — 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

Then rose from sea to sky the ynldfareweU. 

To the left lay a beautiful vaMey, 

(e). The subject is placed after the verb, or between the verb 
and its auxiliary, when a supposition is expressed by the Sub- 
junctive Mood, with no conjunction expressed : — 

Had / the wings of a dove, I would fly. 
Had it pleased Heaven to try me with afiOiction. 

(/). The subject is placed after the verb when the sentence 
beeps with here, there, neither, nor, and in sentences which relate 
a £alogue. 

EXEBdSE LTV. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rule ; — 

The bird sings. Birds sing. The river rushes past. The 
rivers overflow their banks. The horse flew past with the speed 
of lightning. The horses scent the battle from afar. Thou art 
the man. Ye are my friends. I have left my home in the 
country. We purpose starting for the continent to-morrow. 
He siiJos beneath the load. They sink beneath the burden of 
their misery. 

They dug his grave e'en where he lay, 

But every mark is gone ; 

Time's wasting hand has done away 

The simple pross of Sybil Gray, 

And broke her font of stone. —-^co^^ 

G 
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EXEBOISE LV. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rule and Observations : — 

The sun haa risen an hour ago. Has the snn risen? Were the 
sun risen, we might find our road. The wind had suddenly died 
away, and the sails hung motionless from the yards. Hast thou 
a charm to stay the morning star ? There was a sound of revelry 
by night. Stand by me now in this my hour of need. 

Flow on, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver; 
No more by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever. — Tennyson, 

Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits. — ShaJcespeare, 

Come, Antony, and, young Octavius, come, 

Kevenge yourselves aJone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is a- weary of the world. — Shakespeare, 

Exercise LVI. _ 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rule and Observations : — 

Here comes the schoolboy late as usual. There goes the old 
tub steaming down the river. You must not torment the dog, 
neither ought you to throw stones at the hens. There was a 
sound of revelry by night. Now stood Eliza on the wood- 
crowned height. Then comes the father of the tempest forth. 
Knew he but the happiness of his friend in his quiet country 
home, he would never solicit him to come to town. The story 
was interesting, nor was.it badly told. ''Come along, boys," 
shouted Dick, "Here's old Grim dose at hand." 

<'He cannot stand it," said the CorporaL ''He shall be sup- 
ported," said my Uncle Toby. "He'll drop at last," said the 
Corporal; and what will become of his boy? "He shall not 
drop," said my Unde, firmly. 

"To-night" said the youth, "well shelter there ; 
The wind blows cold, and the hour is late." 
So he blew the horn with a chieftun's air. 
And the porter bowed as they passed the gate. 
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2. Two or more Singular Nominatives, connected by 
a conjunction so as to form a plural, require a verb in 
Hie plural — John and his sister have came home. 

yotes, — (a). Sometimes the verb is made to agree with the 
subject next to it, being understood to the rest — as, 

Now VH18 there bustle in the vicar's house 
And earnest expectation. — Wordsioorth, 

{b). When two nouns connected by and are used to express 
not two different things, but two sides of the same thin^, the 
verb is frequently used in the singular ; as, Wherein doth sit the 
dread and fear of kings. 

(c). Several phrases, composed of two singular nouns connected 
by and, are followed by a singular verb ; as. Two and sixpence 
is the price of the book. 

Exercise LVIL. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules: — 

The shepherd and his dog were seen following the- sheep. 
William and Mary ascended the throne. Hill and valley lay 
bathed in sunshine. The sun. and the moon, revolve in the 
heavens. 

My confident hope and expectation is that the worst is now 
over. Hostiliiy and civil tumult reigns. Punch, and Judy is 
most amusing. Bread and butter is sweet to the hungry. Bread 
and butter have risen in price. 

While all along the crowded way 
Was jubilee and loud huzza.— ^cott. 

The primrose pale, and violet flower. 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower. — Scott, 

3. When two Singular Nominatives are connected by 
or or nor, the v«rb remains singular; as, Neither the 
day nor the hour Aa« been fixed. 

Note: — ^When two nominatives, the one singular, the other 
plural, are connected by or or nor, the verb agrees with the nomina- 
tive nearest— as. 

Neither the king nor his soldiers were set at liberty. 
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Exercise LVIII. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise^ and apply 
the Bules : — 

The cat or the dog has stolen the cheese. Either you or your 
sister has taken away my knife. When neither sun nor stars 
appeared for many days. 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. — Scott. 

Neither the king nor the queen was ever seen to smile again. 
Neither the general nor his ofiGicers were able to bear up against 
the overwhelming odds against them. His best friend and life- 
long companion has been suddenly snatched from him. James 
and John carry a bag. James and John carried the parcel. 

Not marble nor the gilded monument 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. — Shakespeare. 

In the breath of a prince there is life and death. 

4. Collective Nouns are followed by a verb in the 
singular, when .the subject is regarded as a whole ; but 
when the separate individuals composing the subject are 
considered, the verb is in the plural : — 

The congregation was dispersing. 
The infantry were compelled to retire. 



Exercise LIX. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules: — 

The government has begun to consider the whole question. 
The assembly of the wicked have inclosed me. The king's army 
kept marching on parallel lines. The people were greatly excited 
on the receipt of this intelligence. The EngHsh fleet was ordered 
to remain in the immediate neighbourhood. 

But times are altered ; trade's unfeeling train 

Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain. —(7o2c28m»7A. 
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The people are a many-headed beast. The bulk of his property 
was lost in the great fire. All the world knows the story of his 
malady. There was the multitude, so acute, so inquisitive, so 
polished. Another party of explorers, pushing northwards, 
came at last in sight of the sea. At the battle of the Nile, 
Napoleon's fleet was annihilated. The whole troop joined in the 
headlong chase. The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

6. The Distributives, each, every, either, neither, many 
a, are followed by verbs in the singular. 



Exercise LX. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. Every man is 
accountable for the use he makes of his time. Either plan is 
well suited to accomplish your object. Neither house was large 
enough for the family. 

Each horseman drew his battle blade, 

And furious every charger neighed 

To join the dreadful revelry. — Campbell, 

Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flattered ; but he neither loves 
Nor either cares for him. — Shakespeare. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close. — Longfellow, 

Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit. Every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down* and cast into the 
fire. 

6. If the nominatives to a verb are of different persons, 
connected by and, or anj similar conjunction, tie verb 
will be of the first person rather than of the second, and 
of the second rather than of the third; but if the nomina- 
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tives are connected by or or noty the Terb will agree in 
person with the nominative next it ; 



My brother arid I (=we, first person) soon reached (first 
person) the spot. 

Yon and yonr sister (=yoa» second person) have come 
(second person). 

I 'Or William i» iit iault 

^Exercise LXL 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

I and my sister left home last week. The boy and his grand- 
father walked the whole way. If you and yonr mother would 
come, I and my father should rejoice. Either thou or I am to 
prepare the work. You or your servants must set out at once. 
You and your f atiier have had a long walk. 



200. SECOND CONCORD. 

1. When two nouns come together, referring to the 
same person or thing, they agree in case : — 

Cicero, the orator^ was beheaded. 

Notes. — (a). The two nouns so referring to the same person or 
thing are said to be in Apposition, (from Latin, appoaittis, placed 
neai^. 

(b). When two nouns are in apposition in the possessive case, 
the sign of the possessive is generally attached to one only of the 
nouns. 

(c). Sometimes a noun is in apposition to a whole clause. 

Exercise t.ytt. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules: — 

David, the son of Jesse, became king of Israel. Isaiah, the 
prophet, flourished in the reign of Hesekiah, king of Judah. 
The river Thames flows through London, the capital of England. 
Cicero, the great orator's speeches are much admired. 
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And put the sftxne into yonng Arthnr's hand, 

Thy nephew, and right royal sovereign. — Shakespeare, 

He paid all his debts in fall — ^a thing which his creditors never 
expected. He neglected to provide means of retreat in case of 
defeat, a circumstance which proved his rain. 

Take me, Mother Earth, to thy cold breast, 
And fold me in everlasting rest ! — Mrs, Jamkeon, 

Caledonia I stem and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires l^ScoU, 

2. The verb to be, intransitiTe verbs, and many transi- 
tive verbs in the passive voice, are followed by a noun in 
the nominative case, which stands in a kind of apposition 
to the subject : — as. 

Echo seems an answering blast. 
Thou art the man. 

Note, — Tins nominative is sometimes termed the Oomplemen- 
tary (Latin, complere, to Jill up) Nominative, inasmuch as without 
it tiie sense would be incomplete. 

Exercise LXIU. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules: — 

The girl becomes a woman. Geesar was chosen general. The 
sun is the largest orb in our system. The waters of the river 
became blood. His very virtues seemed vices in the eyes of his 
detractors. Farces and pantomimes wore his joy. " George, be 
a king I " were the words which his mother was for ever croaking 
in the ears of her son ; and a king the simple, stubborn, affec- 
tionate, bigoted mail tried to be. 

A chieftain's daughter seemed the maid. 
Till each, retiring claims to be 
An islet in an island sea. — Scott, 
My lord dies a Protestant. The chief feature of the Lower 
Amaaaa is its vast expanse of smooth water. A broad open 
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plain, offering no advantages to either party, was the field of 
fight. 

Though the desire of fame be the last weakness 

Wise men put oflF. 

A foe to God was ne*er true friend to man, 
Some sinister intent taints all he does. — Young, 

201. THIRD CONCORD. 

1. Pronouns agree in Gender, Number, and Person, 
with the nouns for which they stand : as — 

The little girl lost Tier way ; but after a time she found it. 

Note. — ^When a neuter noun is personified, the pronoun will 
follow the gender of the personified word ; as, His form (/em.) 
had not yet lost all Jier original brightness. 

Exercise LXIV. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

The boy lost his ball in the snow. George and his sister have 
gone out in the boat ; but they will soon return. The boy lent 
an oar to his neighbour, but it broke soon after he received it. 
Father said that I was always to avoid evil companions ; they 
could do me nothing but harm. The dog lost his master in the 
crowd. The lUy is a lovely flower, and it is a general favourite. 
The people have themselves to blame, if they are not well 
governed. 

Then, crowned with flowery hay, came rural joy. 
And summer, with his fervid-beaming eye. — Burns. 

Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees^ 
Rocked in the cradle of the western breeze. — Cowper, 

See, winter comes to rule the varied year. 

Sullen and sad with all his rising train. — Thomson, 

And bids old winter lay her honours down. — Yowng, 

If the salt have lost his * saltness, wherewith will ye season it? 

* No personification. It» had not come into general use in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Its plaoe is almost invariably supplied by his 
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2. The Belative agrees with its Antecedent in Gender, 
Number, and Person ; as — 

The man, w?io was lost, is found. 

Notes. — (o). The antecedent is frequently omitted; as, Who 
(=He who) steals my purse, steals trash. 

(6). A whole clause frequently forms the antecedent ; as. She 
seemed to take no notice of him, which I thought strange. 

(c). The antecedent is frequently to be found in a pronominal 
adjective ; as, Every one praised Ms valour, who had saved his 
country. 



ExESCiSE LXV 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

The tree, which stood long in that spot, has been blown down 
by the storm. The boy who ventured into the swoln torrent 
was drowned. The horse, which you bought, is lame. The 
mare, which you sold, has been returned. The girls, who were 
overtaken by the storm, fled in terror. The sea, which washes 
our shores, is very treacherous. The bojrs, who climbed the 
apple tree, quickly came down ag;ain: I, that speak unto thee, 
am he. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more is none. — Shakespeare. 

As she passed under the bridge, she was to fold her hands tightly 
together as if in pain, which caused the onlookers no small sur- 
prise. This was peculiarly trying to a man of my disposition, 
who am unfit for the noise and bustle of life. 

I am not one, who much or oft delight 

To season my fireside with personal talk.— TTon^noor^A. 



Exercise LXVL 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Kules : — 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead. 

Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled. — CampbeU, 
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He did hia best ; he worked according to his lights— which is 
all one can reasonably expect. Art not thou that Egyptian which 
before these days madest an uproar ? Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel ? I am the man who did the deed. They are the persons 
who are responsible. They, who are responsible, are the persons 
whom you ought to punish. All men hate whom they fear. 

Ye who weep and ye who pray 

Ere the red light fades away.— ^eman^. 

Who cannot stay, must away. 

Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipped of justice.— <SAcwfceflpcare. 



202. GOYERNMENT- 

BuLE I. — ^The Noun or Pronoun, which stands for the 
person or thing addressed, is put in the nominative case; 
as — 

Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on I 

J^oto.— This is often termed the Nominative of Address, and 
must be carefully distinguished from the nominative as subject. 
It is tibe same case as the Latin vocative, and is sometimes called 
the vocative in English. 

Exercise LXVU. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

My lords, I am amazed at his Grace's speech. Ye good men of 
the Commons, make a circle round me, and mark my tale with 
care. Do you hear the children weeping, O my brothers ! 

Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep. Sir knight ! ho I scatter flowers, 

fair maids ! 
Ho, gunners! fire a loud salute! ho! gallants draw your blades! 
Thou, sun, shine on her joyously ! ye breezes ! waft her wide ! 
Our glorious semper eadem / the banner of our pride ! 

MacauJay, 
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"Trim I" said my nncle Toby: Trim came in front of hia 
master. "Corporal 1" said my nncle; the corporal made his bow. 
Sing for joy, ye mountains. Clap your hands, all ye trees of the 
forest. 

Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile. 
Hath not custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? — Shakespeare. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thott art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude. — Shakespeare, 

Stars I your balmiest influence shed 1 
Elements I your wrath suspend 1 
Sleep, ocean, in the rocky bounds 
That circle thy domain ! — Shelley, 

KuLE IL — ^When a Noun and a Participle come 
together, having no grammatical connection with the rest 
of the sentence, the noun is said to be in the nominative 
absolute case : as — 

77ie sun lumng risen, the mist disappeared. 

Note, — The mere combination of a noun and a participle will 
not constitute a Nominative Absolute, e.g.. The sun having risen 
scattered the mist. Here there are a noon and a partici^e, but 
the noun is the subject to scattered, and, therefore, not the 
nominative absolute. There can be no nominative absolute, 
unless the noun and the participle are independent in construction 
of any other word in the sentence. 

In Latin, the ablative is the absolute case; in Greek* the 
genitive. 

Exercise LXVIII. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

The wind having fallen, the vessels proceeded to sea. They 
being absent, it is impossible to settle the question. The service 
done, the mourners stood apart. Parliament having been pro- 
rogued, the ministers betook themselves to the country. 

I stall had hopes, my long vexations past. 

Here to return and die at home at; \aAt,^Oo1dsmUh, 
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The superior fiend 
Was moving toward the shore ; his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast^MiUon, 

Then I shall be no more. 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her rejoicing — I extinct. — MUton, 

Bulb III. — When two Nouns come together, signifying 
diSerent things, the first is put in the possessive case ; 
as — 

The girVs luU was blown into the sea. 

Notes. — (a). The possessive case is rarely used, except when the 
noun denotes a living thing, or is partially personified. 

(6). When the noun following the possessive case begins with 
8, the 8 of the possessive case is frequently omitted, for the sake 
of euphony : e.g,, for conscience^ sake, 

(c). The possessive appears occasionally to be used elliptically ; 
as, meet me at Stewart and Ma>cdonald'8 ; but in all such cases 
some noun is understood. 



Exercise LXIX. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

John's book was greatly injured. The boy's head was severely 
crushed. Milton's poems are greatly admired. Asa's heart was 
not perfect before the Lord. Moses' rod was stretched over the 
land. If ye smfier for righteousness' sake, happy are ye. He 
promised to meet me at St. Paul's. We bought a piece of lace at 
the haberdasher's. Have you read many of Byron's and Scott's 
poems ? Eender unto Csesar the things that are Caesar's. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ^^Shakespeare, 

Oh, Sir ! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as sunmier's dust 
Bum to the socket. — Wordsivortfi, 
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KuLE IV. — ^TransitiTe Verbs and Prepositions govern 
Nouns and Pronouns in the objective case; as — 

He raised his Tumd and stmck him. 
He placed the book on the t<ible. 

Exercise LXX. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

John tossed the letter into the fire. The strong breeze carried 
the ships quickly to sea. John carried his little brother in his 
arms, and laid him in his seat by the sea-shore. The hat becomes 
the girl. The girl becomes a woman. 1 saw a butterfly alight 
on the rose bush. 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things imknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. — Shakespeare. 

HuLE V. — Verbs signifying to cUlow, ask, deny, fine, 
send, teach, tell, pay, promise, beg, forgive, banish, forbid, 
etc., take after them two objects, the first of a person, the 
second of a thing ; as — 

He taught the class grammar. 

He promised him a hundred pounds. 

Note, — In this second example, hvm is in reality the indirect 
object, and in analysis would be treated as such. But, in parsing, 
it would be the simple objective, governed by to understood. 

Exercise LXXL 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Kules : — 

He promised the fisherman ten pounds for the use of his boat. 
I have told you the whole truth. Who ofifered him the crown ? 
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I tell yon that which you yourselves do know : 

Show you sweet Onsar's wounds (poor, poor, dumb months) 

And bid them speak for me. — Shakespeare, 

I did send 
To you for gold (to pay my legions) 
Which you denied me. — Shakespeare, 

Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. Ask me ever 
so much dowry, and I will give it thee. He took him by the 
throat, saying. Pay me that which thou owest. We banish you our 
territories. Teach me thy statutes. The father allowed his son 
a fixed yearly sum for his maintenance. 

Give me my robe, put on my crown : I have 
Immortal longings in me. — Shakespeare. 

Draw thy sword ; 
That if my speech ofifend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee justice. — Shakespeare, 

Rule VI. — Those verbs, which in the Active Voice 
take after them two objectives, are followed by one objec- 
tive in the passive voice; as — 

The crown was o£fered him thrice. 



ExsBdSB LXXII. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

All are taught an avarice of praise. The class was taught 
singing. A great reward was ofifered the prisoner to betray his 
accomplices. This simple request was denied him. A reward 
commensurate with his services, was paid the spy. A free par- 
don was promised the man who should reveal the plot. The 
dead were refused Christian burial. 

My parks, my walks, my manors that I had 
Even now forsake me ; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me, but my body's length 1 
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Rule VII. — ^Intransitive Verbs take after them a 
noun in the objective case, when the noun is of the same 
(cognate) signification as the verb ; as— 

He slept the sleep of death. 



Exercise LXXIII. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

The wind had blown a gale all day. Sing us the songs we 
delighted to hear in youth. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o'er again. — Dryden. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ! — Scott 

WhoBO curseth father or mother, let him die the death. Not 
every one who runs the race shall gain the prize. And they 
dreamed a dream both of them, each man his dream in one night. 
He laughed a loud laugh of scorn and derision. There lay Argyle 
on the bed, sleeping in his irons the placid sleep of infancy. 

None would live past years again. 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 

Rule VIII. — Nouns denoting extent, duration, 
measure, quantity, etc., are put in the objective caso; 

The battle raged the whole day. 



Exercise LXXIV. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

The walls of the city were twenty feet high. He remained 
twenty years at the court of the emperor. The fish weighed 
twenly pounds. He ran forty mfles in eight hours. The book 
18 worth fifteen shillings. 
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Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England's king and Scotland's queen. — Scott. 

The nightingale sung her amorous descant all night long. The 
river was about a mile wide at the broadest part. 

Where fancy halted, weary in her flight, 
In other men, his fresh as morning, rose 
And soared untrodden heights. — PoUok, 

Little Alice died last year— the grave is shapen 
Like a snowball, in the rime. 

Rule IX. — The case of the Relative Pronoun is always 
determined by some word in its own sentence : — 

The man, whose finger was hurt, went home. 

The man, whom I saw, ran oflF. 

The man, to wJiom I gave the knife, thanked ma 

In the first example, whose is in the possessive case by 
the word Jlnger, according to Rule IIL 

In the second example, whom is in the objective by the 
verb sa/w, according to Rule lY. 

In the third example, whom is in the objective by the 
preposition to, according to Rule lY. 

Notes, — (a). The relative and the interrogative pronouns 
always precede the verb that governs them. 

(6). When the relative or the interrogative pronoun is governed 
by a preposition, the preposition generally precedes the pronoun ; 
as. This is the man of whom I spsu^e. 

(c). But the preposition is sometimes placed after the pronoun ; 
as, This is the man, whom I spake of, 

' (d). The preposition always comes after the relative t?iat ; as, 
Tlie wisest man t?iat I have heard of, 

(e). The preposition alw^s comes last when the relative is 
omitted ; as, It was a thing I was used to. 

(/). The objective w?iom is governed by the conjunction than ; 
as, Solomon, than whom a wiser man never lived, etc. 
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Exercise LXXV. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

The horse, which you purchased, has been stolen. The crown, 
for which he had straggled so long, slipped from his grasp. The 
men, whose houses were burned by the enemy, fled in terror. 
The women, whose faces were covered by their veils, stood 
anxiously around. The person, whom I spoke of, has come home. 
He was the greatest villain that history speaks of. I had no 
pence to console him with. Belial, than whom a spirit more lewd 
feU not from heaven, came next. 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty. — Thomson, 

The reverend abbot 
With all nis convent, honourably received him. 
To whom he gave these words. — Shakespeare, 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. — Shakespeare, 

Exercise LXXVI. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules: — 

The sun is abundantly larger than this whole earth, on which 
so many lofty mountains rise. To the last century belong most 
of the names of which you boast. Formed with the qualities 
that we love, not with the talents that we admire, Mary was an 
agreeable woman, rather than an illustrious queen. There was 
one head, whose anguish it would be impossible to describe. 

Do not presume too much upon my love : 

I may do that I shall be sorry for. — Shakespeare, 

By a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natund shocks 
That flesh is heir to. — STiakespeare, 

The dread of something after death, 
That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will. — Shakespeare, 

H 
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He mnst delight in virfcae, 
And that which he delights in, must be happy. — MiUon, 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill. — Shakapeare, 

I have not from yonr eyes that gentleness 

And show of love^ tm I was wont to have. — Shakespeare. 

Bulb X. — In Hypothetical Sentences, tbe snbjnnctive 
mood is used if futurity and contingency or doubt are 
implied, but the indicative is used in speaking of what 
is present, and when there is no real contingency or 
doubt ; 



No man can do these miracles, except God he with him. 

"If I'm a beggar bom," she said, 

"I will speak out, for I dare not lie." — TennysotL 

Notes, — (a). The subjunctive is usually preceded by such hypo 
thetical conjunctions ; as, \f, though^ provided, supposing, 

[h). Sometimes the subjunctive is used without any conjunction 
expressed. In that case, the subject follows the verb ; as — 

Bad I the wings of a dove, I would fly. 

Were I the Moor, I would not be lago. 

(c). The subjunctive mood frequently follows the conjunction 
t?Mt, so that, etc., especially when a command, a wish, or a pur- 

rie is expressed ; as. Take heed that the light which is in thee 
not darkness. Agree with thine adversary quickly, lest he 
deliver thee to the judge. If a thief be found breaking up and be 
smitten, that he die^ were shall no blood be shed for nim. 



Exercise LXXVIL 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Kules : — 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love, 
then hold me dangerous. — Shakespeare, 

If it were done when it is done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly. — Shakespeare, 
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A man can receive nothings except it be given him from above. 
Entreat the Lord that there be no more mighty thundeiings and 
hail. If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve. 

rU look no more, 
Lest my brain tnm, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. — Shakespeare, 

Heat me those irons hot^ and see thou stand 
Within the arras. — Shakespeare, 

Gonld great men thnnder 
Ab Jove himself does, Jove would ne*er be quiet.^Shake8peare» 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me. — Shakespeare, 

0, gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully; 
Or if thou think'st I am too quickly won, 
111 frown and be perverse. — Shakespeare, 



Exercise LXXVIII. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Eules : — 

If fight you will, fight like civilised soldiers, not like lurking 
savages. ''I could have bid you live,'' she said, ''had life been 
the same weary burden that it is to me." Though he was rich, 
yet for your sd^es he became poor. 

O, had his powerful destiny ordained 
Me some inferior angel, I had stood 
Then happy. — Milton. 

There, held in holy passion still. 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad leaden downward cast 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast.— JfUton. 

The smoothest verse and the exactest sense 
Displease us, if ill English give o£fenoe.— i>ry(2eii. 
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1 wish I were where Helen lies. If I were with thee, I were 
blest. I wish my grave were growing green. 

What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, nndone ? deep harm to disobey. 
Seeing obedience is the lord of role. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself ? — Tennyson. 
HuLE XI. — The Infinitive Mood is usually preceded 
by the sign to, and commonly follows another verb ; as — 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

Notes. — (a). The sign to is omitted after auxiliary verbs, such 
as can, toill, shaU, may, etc.; as, I can do it. 

(b). The sign to is also omitted after these verbs, bid, dare, 
need, have, make, let, must, see, hear, mark, fed, and a few others; 
as, I dare do all that may become a man. 

(c). The infinitive is &equentlv used in English to express a 
purpose. In the older stages of tne language, when the infinitive 
was so used, it was frequently preceded by the sign /or to j as. 
What went ye out for to see ? 

{d). The infinitive in English frequently foUows a noun or an 
adjective ; as, A time to weep, swift to hear, slow to speaJs. 

(c). The infinitive in English is frequently used absolutely; 
as. To tell the trvih, I was not anxious about tiie matter. 

Exercise LXXIX. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules: — 

The children love to hear the bellows roar. The children ran 
to meet their sire's return. They need not depart. I must hie 
away, for spring has come. 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Bomans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas I it cried, *'Give me some drink, Titinius.*' 

Shakespeare. 
I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. 
She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm f the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. — Shakespeare. 

I have marked 
A thousand blushinc apparitions start 
Into her face. — ShcuBe^eare, 
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EXEBCISE LXXX. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules: — 

How often does the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Make ill deeds done. — Shakespeare. 

Slight were the tasks enjoined him by his lord. 
To hold the stirrup, or to bear the sword, 
To tune his harp, or, if he willed it more, 
On tomes of other times and tongues to pore. 

Of the three hundred, grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopylae. — Byron. 

There is a time to kill and a time to heal; a time to break 
down, and a time to build up. This is Elias that was for to 
come. To I)e brief, the man fled into the forest, and was never 
seen again. He was exceedingly desirous to secure the office. 

I guess, 'twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she 
' , Beautiful exceedingly. — Coleridge. 

Rule XII. — ^The Verbal Form in -ing may be (a) a 
Participle, (6) a Noun, or (c) a Gerund. 

(a). The verbal form in -ing is always a participle when 
it is attached to and qualifies a noun in the same manner 
as an adjective ; as — 

The wind, blowiitg gently, wafted us on our course. 
The eagle, soaring into the blue sky, was soon lost to sight. 

(b). The verbal form in -ing is generally to be parsed 
as a noun when it has the construction of a noun — ^when 
e,g., it is preceded by the definite article or by an adjec- 
tive, and invariably so when it is followed by the 
preposition of; as — 

The rustling of the trees alarmed the sentinel 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 

Do not impute this yielding to light love. 
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(c). The verbal form in -inff is a gerund when it follows 
the construction g£ the verb from which it is derived. A 
careful consideration of notes a and b will enable the 
student to determine when this form is neither a par- 
ticiple nor a noun; and so he will have little difficulty in 
determining when it is a gerund ; as — 

Seeing is hdieving. 
And then he dreams of cuUmg foreign throats. 
He succeeded in once again preseniing a front to the enemy. 

Even in thy behalf, Til thank myself 
For doing these fair rites of tenderness. 

Exercise LXXXL 

In the following Exercise, classify the verbal forms 
in -ing, according as they are Participles, Nouns, or 
Gerunds : — 

Napoleon, returning from Russia, lost thousands of bis soldiers. 
Napoleon, in returning from Eussia, exhibited an utter disregard 
for the lives of his men. 

It is the bright day that brings the adder forth. 
And that craves wary walking.— iS^o^e^peare. 

Who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus. — Shakespeare. 

Bunning to overtake the train, he stumbled and broke his leg. 
In running to overtake the train, he stumbled. He formed the 
design of abducting and marrying the rich heiress* 

Awake, iSolian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. — Gray, 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure. 
All in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majestic train. — MiUoh, 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art. 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert — Dry den. 

Take time for thinking, never work in haste ; 

And value not yourself for writing fast — Dryden, 
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EZBEOISB LXXXII. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Bules : — 

The ark was then a-building. While these things were a-doing, 
the horses were put into the stable. The king, hearing the 
report, inquired into its truth. He was saved hanging, by being 
drowned. 

If, haply, you my father do suspeot, 
An instrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not the blame on me. — Shakespeare, 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. — Word^wwih, 

And oh ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves. — Wordsworih, 

The glorious angel who was keeping 

The gates of light, beheld her weeping.— JIfoore. 

KuLE XIIL — Faiiiiciples follow the same construction 
as Adjectives, t.e., they are always attached to a Noun, 
which they qualify in the same way as an adjective; as — 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy roUing^ 
Doth glance from heaven to earth. 

The French Admiral, haiimg landed the army, moored his fleet 
close along the shore. 

The strength of his position, protected towards the north by 
shoals, was much in his favour. 

My story heing done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 

All remedies having been tried in vain, the invalid was left to 
his fate. 

Notes. — (a). The participle, like the infinitive mood, is some- 
times used absolutely ; as, OeneraUy speaking, the rainy season 
begins in October. 

(&). In many oases, what appears to be the past participle is, 
in reality, the present infinitive passive ; as, The convict neard 
the gfok fired (=to be fired) and instantly took the alarm. 
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EXSBCISB LXXXIII. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise^ and apply 
tbe Rules : — 

Thirty years ago, Marseilles lay burning in the sun, one day. 
Men of all nations sought the shade alike, taking refuge from a 
sea too intensely blue to be looked at, and a sky of purple, set 
with one great flaming jewel of fire. Mr. Flintwich replied by 
directing a look of red vengeance at his wife. Thus forced to 
speak, she replied with constraint. Leaning over the sofa, poised 
on two legs of his chair and his left elbow, that hand often tapp- 
ing her arm, to beat his words home; his legs crossed, his right 
hand sometimes arranging his hair, sometimes smoothing his 
moustache, sometimes striking his nose, always threatening her 
whatever it did, he pursued his narrative at his ease. 1?he 
prisoner, with no sign of emotion, heard the signal for his execu- 
tion given. Guessing roughly, the distance might be about 
fourteen miles. 

Seest thou thy lover lowly laid, 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ^.—Burns. 

Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thick'ning green. — Bums. 

Foretold by prophets, and by poets sung, 

The time of rest, the promised Sabbath, comes. — Cowper. 

O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true. 

Scenes of accomplished bliss ! which who can see, 

Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 

His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy. — Cowper. 

Rule XIY. — Aji Adverb should be placed as near the 
word which it modifies as possible. The adverb usually 
comes before an adjective or other adverb, but after the 
verb; as — 

Affery, fixedly attentive in the window-seat, here cried out. 

He aery soon made it plain, that this was so. 
She tried again to repress herself, but broke out vehemently. 
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Notes. — (a). The emphatic adverb generally precedes the verb; 
as— 

^o forth issued the Seasons of the year. 

Then came the Autumn, all in yellow clad. 

Quickly, guichlyt the face subsided into a younger likeness of 
her own than she had ever seen under the grey hair. 

(&). In the compound tenses, the adverb is usually placed 
between the auxiliary and the verb ; as, She would not consent 
to leave him anywhere but in his own room. Minnie was too 
much disturbed to say any thing connected in reply. 

(c). The adverb is occasionally used absolutely, and it then 
usually begins the sentence ; as, Sometimes angry spirits attacked 
the circumlocution office. 

{d). Sometimes the same form is used for an adjective and an 
adverb ; as, A hard blow ; to hit hard. 

(e). Adverbs are sometimes used with the force of adjectives ; 
as, The tlien mayor. 



ExEuciSE LXXXIV. 

Parae the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rtdes : — 

Uncle Sol and Toots wait patiently in the churchyard. 
Gradually they came into the darker, narrower streets. Lovingly 
and trustfully, Florence goes through all these streets, clinging to 
his arm. Florence, long since awakened from her dream, mourn- 
fully observed the estrangement. He had scarcely proceeded 
three steps, when he was loudly told to return immediately. 
Unhappily, the breach between the king and his subjects, was 
far from being healed. He was told to hit hard, if he desired to 
overcome. 

Whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. — Shakespeare. 

FuU many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. — Shakespeare. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 
While the landscape round it measures. — MiUon. 

Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake and thine often infir- 
mities. 
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The moon sbines dim in the open air, 
And not a moonbeam enters here, 

But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously. — Coleridge. 

BuLE XY, — Prepositions govern the objective case; 



I am of no, account here ; who takes the slightest notice of mef 
I had a message to send her 
To her whom my soul loves best. 

Notes, — (a). Some words may be either prepositions or con- 
junctions, such as save, except, but, etc. If these words are 
followed bv a noun or pronoun which is not the subject of a verb, 
they may be parsed as prepositions ; but if they serve to intro- 
duce a new sentence, then they are conjunctions ; as — 

And nought remained of all that wealth e'er gave, 
Save towns unmanned, and lords without a slave. 

Where nothing eave the waves and I 
Shall hear our mutual murmurs sweep. 

No product here the barren hills afford 

But man and steel, the soldier and the sword. 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May. 

(&). The word hut is frequently used as an adverb ; as— 

Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's hut a walking shadow. 

But in these cases. 
We still have judgment here; that we hut teach 
Bloody instructions. 



ExEBCiSB LXXXV. 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Bules: — 

A few more paces brought them to the threshold. The face 
that had humbled itself before her, looked on her now with 
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invincible hatred and defiance. "I oonld not come near you 
without feeling what blood was running in year veins by 
the tingling of my own," said Alice, with a menacing gesture^ 
Only second to the wedding morning, in the interest and expecta- 
tion it engenders among the household, is the evenii^ of the 
coming home. 

I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition. — Shakespeare, 

Hath Gassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus ? — Shakespeare. 

This was the noblest Roman of them all; 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did what they did in envy of great Cesar. — ShaJoespeare. 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
Far from all resort of mirth. 
Save the cricket on the hearth. — liiUon, 

EuLE XYI. — Conjunctions connect like cases of nouns 
and pronouns, and like moods and tenses of verbs when 
the circumstances are similar ; 



John and lus father went away. 
He left his father and his mother. 

Mr. Toots said no more, but slipped out quietly and shut the 
door upon himself. 

Notes. — (a). In subordinate sentences, the x>re8ent is regularly 
used id^r the present and future in the principal sentence; and 
Uie past after the past ; as- 

I come that I may see you. 
I am coming that I may see you. 
I Aave come that I may see you. 
I shaU come that I may see yon. 
I came that I might see you. 
I had come that I might see you. 

(&). Certain conjunctions are always followed by oorrespondinff 
or correlative conjunctions; as, either = or, neither = nor, cUthougn 
z^yei, as:^so, etc. 
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Exercise LXXXVL 

Parse the words in the following Exercise, and apply 
the Rules : — 

He had seen upon the man's rough cap a piece of new crape, 
and he had assured himself from his manner and his answers, 
that he wore it for his son. He rejected the angel and took up 
with the tormenting spirit crouching in his bosom. He examined 
the wound carefully that he might discover the extent of the 
injury. He informed the messenger that he would wait his 
majesty's pleasure. Whether the scholar is to blame or not, 
remains to be seen. Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor. As the master is, so will the scholar be. 

He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow, 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind 

Must look down on the hate of those below. — Byron, 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth 9XL,— Coleridge. 



PARSING. 

203. In Parsing a word we first state what part of 
speech it is, whereby we mark it off from all other classes 
of words in the language. 

We then name the subdivision of the part of speech 
to which it belongs, whereby we mark it off from all 
other words of the aa/me class. 

Thirdly, we mention all its inflections^ whereby we 
mark it off from itself in different relations. 

And, lastly, we show its grammatical relation to 
other words in the sentence. 

Example. 

Years rolled by, Michael An^elo remained at Borne, or made 
excursions to other places, but had not yet returned to Florence. 
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^o^ — Under the heading •* Inflections " mB.y be inserted, if 
the teacher deem it neoesssry, additional particnlars to those 
eiven in the foregoing example, e.g., in regard to the verb, it may 
be stated whether it is regular (weak) or irregular (strong), and 
the three principal parts of all irregular (strong) verbs may be 
given. In regard to the adjective, the mode of forming the com- 
parative and superlative degrees may be stated, etc. 

Eevisal. 
Parse fully the words in the following Exercises : — 

ExEROiSB LXXXVII. 

Autumn days are shining, and on the sea-beach there are often 
seen a young lady and a white-haired gentleman. With them, or 
near them, are two children, boy and girl. And an old dog is gene- 
rally in their company. The white-haired gentleman walks with 
the little boy, talks with him, helps him in his play, attends 
upon him, watches him, as if he were the object of hLs life. If 
he be thoughtful, the white-haired gentleman is thoughtful too; 
and sometimes when the child is sitting by his side, and looks 
up in his face, asking him questions, he takes the tiny hand in 
his, and holding it, forgets to answer. — Dickens, 

ExERCiSB LXXXVIIL 
Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep 1 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he torsakes. 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe. 
And lights on lids unsullied by a tear! — Young. 

ExEBCisB LXXXIX. 

When the troops had retired, the Macdonalds crept out of the 
caverns of Glencoe, ventured back to the spot where the huts had 
formerly stood, collected the scorched corpses from among the 
smoking ruins, and performed some rude rites of sepulture. The 
tradition runs that the hereditary bard of the tribe took his seat 
on a rock which overhung the place of slaughter, and poured 
forth a long lament over his murdered brethren and his desolate 
home. Eighty years later that sad dirge was still repeated by 
the population of the valley. — Macaulay, 
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XCL 



But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race. 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. — Bums* 

EXERCISB XCI. 

She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her attendants, two of 
whom seized upon the prostrate suppliant, and hurried him to 
the brink of a clifiF which overhimg the flood. He set up the 
most piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered : — I may 
well term them dreadful, for they haunted my sleep for years 
afterwards. As the murderers, or executioners (call them as you 
will) dragged him along, he recognised me even in that moment 
of horror, and exclaimed, in the last articulate words I ever 
heard him utter, ** Oh, Mr. Osbaldiston, save me I save me ! ** — 
Scott, 

Exercise XCII. 

Some feelings are to mortals given. 

With less of earth in them than heaven ; 

And if there be a human tear 

From passion's dross refined and clear, 

A tear so limpid and so meek. 

It would not stain an angel's cheek, 

'Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter's head \^ScotU 

Exercise XCIII. 

Morning rose upon an altered scene. The sim had set upon as 
proud a fleet as ever sailed from the gay shores of France. Now 
only torn and blackened hulls marked the position they had then 
occupied: and where their Admiral's ship had been, the blank 
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sea sparkled in the sunshine. Two ships of the line and two 
frigates escaped, only to be captured soon afterwards; but 
within the bay the tri-coloor was flying on only one ship. — 
Warburton, 

Exercise XCIV. 

Good name, in man and woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; 'tis something, nothing. 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands. 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed. — Shakespeare, 

Exercise XCV. 

Whilst I was thus musing, I cast mine eye towards the summit 
of a rock that was not far from me, where I discovered one in 
the habit of a shepherd, with a little musical instrument in his 
hand. As I looked upon him, he applied it to his Ups and began 
to play upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, 
and altogether different from anything I had ever heard. — 
Addison, 

Exercise XCVI. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 

I love not man the less but nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 

What I can ne*er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Byroih 

Correct the errors (if any) in the following Exercises^ 
and give in each case a reason for the correction 70a 
make: — 
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Exercise XCVU. 
Various rumours has been spread abroad. You was cordially 
welcomed. In the museum, was exhibited several relics of 
antiquity. His arguments were, as appears, most convincing. 
The king, he is good, who, if he had been wise, he would not 
have give such an answer. The king had wrote several letters 
to the secretary. Here is a person denies all that you have said. 
The secretary and the treasurer has arrived. The distinguished 
poet and author have come. Twenty-four pence is two shillings. 
Us being exceedingly tossed, they lightened the ship. 

Exercise XCVIII. 
Joy and temperance and repose shuts the door on the doctor's 
nose. You cannot obtain a greater share than me. I wonder 
who they have asked to the party. Neither the ship nor the 
cargo were saved. Who should you suppose I met on the road ? 
The truth of these reports have never been called in question. 
John and his sister have not learnt his lesson. Contentment, 
with godliness, are great gain. The shepherd with his dog were 
seen crossing the moor. To speak incorrectly, or to pronounce 
wrongly, are glaring defects. thou, that with surpassing glory, 
' looks from out yon sky. Every man were required to fight 
bravely. Large bodies of men were posted on either bank of 
the river. 

Exercise XCIX. 
Virtue and vice are opposite to each other— this is acceptable 
to the good, that is detested. The nation are powerful by sea 
and land. Many a vessel were lost in that storm. Neither of 
the four were ever seen again. If either of the jurors disagrees 
with the opinion of the rest, no verdict can be given. Each of 
these distinguished authors have their own admirers. The bulk 
of the army were lost in the snow. Meet me at Smith the book- 
seller. Have you read Tennyson and Browning's poems? He 
said that he had read Cicero's, the orator's, speeches. He was 
unable to come because he could neither shut his shop or find a 
substitute. Every tree is known by its fruit. The men's heads 
were stuck on the spikes of the gate. He gained the king, as 
well as the people's, approbation. He refused the governor's, as 
he was styled, oifer of pardon. The inquisitive is generally 
talkative. 

I 
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/ExiERGISE G. 

A lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery or mnrder. 
Who did you give the message to? Avarice or cruelty were 
discernible in all their actions. They received his sister and he 
with great cordiality. The wicked ceases from troubling, and 
the weary is at rest. He was the greatest orator of the two. 
She sung exceeding beautiful At last there remained only my 
father and me. Bapine of every kind were the privileges of the 
feudal lords. Let each esteem other better than themselves. 
It is not me who he is in love with. His worship and strength 
is in the clouds. Lord Byron's appearance at that time was the 
finest I ever saw it. They had their faults like we all have. 



EXEBdSE CL 

Between you and I, there is little hope that I will succeed. 

What shall we say, since silent now is he, 
Who when he spoke, all things would silent be. 

You may take either of the nine. And Nadab and Abihu took 
either of them his censer. He will be aided by one whom he 
little thinks is able to help him. As to .his general conduct, he 
deserved punishment as much, or more than his companion. 
The king, than who a braver man never lived, died last year. 
The Chinese laugh at European institutions which are lain out 
by rule and line. You are in no danger of him. Methinks I 
see a mighty nation renewing her youth. The porch was the 
same width with the temple. Extravagance as well as parsimony 
are to be avoided. 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES, 



204. A complete thought expressed in words is called 
a Sentence. 

206. Eveiy sentence must. <x)ntain a Sutject and a 
Predicate. 

206. Ther sutgect of a sentence is-that part of it about 
wliicb any affirmation is made. 

207. The predicate of a sentence is that part of it 
which contains the affirmation made regarding the subject. 

Examples : — The sun shines is a sentence : the sun is 
the snt(ject, shines is the predicate. John killed the rat 
is a sentence : John is the sulyect, killed t/ie rat is the 
predicate. 

Exercise CII^ 

In the following Exercise point out the sal](ject and 
the predicate in each sentence : — 

Water freezes. John reads his lesson. The sky is clear. 
Kain falls. Jane dances. Horses draw the- plough. Kings rule. 
The moonheams tinge the waters. The boy hurt his finger. The 
mountain is high. The sea is deep. The cat hunts the mice. 
The water is clean. The stars are shining. 

208. A sentence may assume various forms : — 

1. It may contain a simple Assertion; as, iSnow/aUs. 
Such a sentence is termed Assertive. 

2. It may ask a Question ; as, Who does that f Such 
a sentence is termed Interrogative. 
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3. It may express a Command ; as, Eise up. Such a 
sentenqe is termed Imperative. 

4. It may convey a Wish; as, Long niay you live. 
Such a sentence is termed Optativa 

Exercise CIII. 

Of what form is each sentence in the following Exer- 
cise? Distinguish between the subject and predicate in 
each: — 

John went away. Mary has returned. Spring is come. Come 
along. Who killed cock-robin ? What have you done ? Flowers 
are lovely. May your home be happy. God save the Qneen. 
Kever give up. Fight the good fight. He sleeps the sleep of 
death. The army was defeated. Can you repeat your lesson ? 
Who calls ? Did your power decay ? May every blessing attend 
you. 

Exercise CIV. 

Write six assertive, six interrogative^ six imperative^ 
and six optative sentences. 

209. A combination of words which does not contain a 
predicate cannot form a sentence. Such a combination 
of words is called a Phrase. 

Example : — The sun having risen. These words con- 
tain no predicate, and do not, therefore, form a sentenca 
T/ie sun having risen is called a phrasa 

Exercise CV. 

In the following Exercise distinguish between sentences 
and phrases : — 

The child sleeps. The sleeping infant. The sun has risen. 
The sun having risen. Fire consiuned the town. Consuming 
fire. The way was long. The wind was cold. The minstrel 
was infirm. Morn amid the mountains. The battle being over. 
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Great is Diana. In this wretched and miserable plight. The 
ploughman plods his weary way. Darkness coming on. The 
curfew tolls the knell of parting day. The officers having de- 
liberated. The king having fallen in battle. 

Exercise GVL 

Convert the following phrases into sentences :^ 

Example : — The phrase, TJie moon having ariaeny may 
be converted into a sentence thus : The Tnoon having 
arisen shone in tlie blue shy. 

After many windings. The sun having set. The monarch 
having given his orders. The houses having been burned. 
Darkness coming on. The officers having deliberated. Snow 
having fallen. The sea having burst the barriers. With great 
energy and precision. The lark soaring in the sky. Dawn 
appearing on the mountain tojMS. For many weary days. After 
a long and stormy passage. 



CHAPTER T. 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

210. A Simple Sentence is one which contains only 
one subject and one predicate; as, The sun (subject) 
shines (predicate). 

211. The Simple Subject is either a Noun or any other 
part of speech used as a Noun. The simple subject may 
thus be — 

(a). A Noun ; as, Wellington died. 
(6). A Pronoun; as, She went away, 
(c). An Adjective; as, The weary are at rest 
\d), A Participial noun ; as, Walking is pleasant, 
(e). The Infinitive Mood with or without an object; 
as, To err is human ; to love the right is manly. 
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Exercise CVIL 

Name the subject in each oi the following sentences, 
and tell of what it consists : — 

The wind is loud. The king was angry. The stars were 
shining. The light is dim. He fought bravely. We have suc- 
ceeded. They were victorious. The poor are to be pitied. The 
wicked cease from troubling. The rich have many anxieties. 
The wretched are exposed to many hardships. Singing is pleas- 
ant. Banciag gives pleasure, ^peaking is strictly forUdden. 
To love God is- our highest duty. To sle^ soundly is a sign of 
good health. Thou art the man. The mountains look on 
Marathon. A king sat by the sea-shore. Heading aloud is use- 
ful. We feel the penalty of Adam. Te forgive is an attribute 
of deity; 

Exercise CVIIT. 
Construct twelve sentenceirwith a noon as the subject. 

Exercise GIX. 

Construct twelve sentences with a pronoun as the 
subject. 

Exekciss ox. 

Construct four sentences with an adjective as the 
subject, four with a participial noun as the subject, and 
four with the infinitive mood as the snlgect 

Exercise CXI. 
Construct simple sentences from the following sub- 



Your brother. His father. The sea. To speak much. Silence, 
He. They. You and I. The indigent The wealthy. To 
read aloud. To tell the truth. Playing at cricket. Romping 
on the grass. Croquet playing. To overtake the enemy. She. 
JuUus Csesar. Children. 
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S12. The simple subject may be qualified by one or 
more words ; as, for example : — 

(a). By one or more Adjectives ; as, The virtuous old 

man is dead. 
(6). By a Participle; as, The «t7i^tn^ birds are numerous, 
(c). By a Noun in Apposition; as, Paul, tlie Apostle, 

was sent to Borne. 
(d). By a Noun in the Possessive Case, or its equiva- 

lent, a Preposition and its Case; as. Wisdom's 

ways are ways of pleasantness; the love 0/ money 

is the root of all eviL 



Exercise GXII. 

Name the sulgect in the following sentences, and also 
the qualifying words : — 

Rare old pictures adorned the walls. Bich velvet hangings 
draped the galleries. The wise, faithful, and valiant soldier died 
on the field of battle. The glittering helmets shone in the sun. 
The prancing steeds frightened the children. The dancing dogs 
gave much amusement. Cicero, the orator, was beheaded. 
Victoria, Queen of Britain, is much beloved. Milton, the great 
poet, was blind. The child's life was brief. The elephant's 
trunk is very useful. The oflfer of mercy was accepted. The 
wiU of the master must be obeyed. The jewels were rich and 
rare. The rising sun dispelled the mists. Livingstone, the 
great traveller, still lives. We, the Commons of England, 
beseech your Majesty. 

EXERCISB CXllI. 

Supply qualifying words to the sulgects in the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

The . . . mountain was difficult of ascent. The . . . 
sea frightened the children. The boys gathered . . . flowers 
in the meadow. Wellington, • . . , died at an advanced 
age. Victoria, . . . , is beloved of the nation. The path 
. . . is the path of glory. The boy ... is sure to win 
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the prize. The road ... is self-denial. The . . birds 
are heard in the woods. Napoleon, . . . , was defeated at 
Sedan. The . • . power of steam is very great. . . . 
leaves are pleasant to the eye. The light ... is beneficial 
to plants. • • . winds lash the ocean into foam. The duty 
. . • is to obey their parents. A . • • head is a crown 
of righteousness. 

213. The simple subject may be qualified by a phrase 
which Has the force of an adjective^ and which is accord- 
ingly called the adjective phrase; as — 

The king, attended by his courtiers^ rode to the palace. Caesar, 
having svMued Oaul, returned to Home. The harp oj this sweet 
singer touched all hearts. 



Exercise CXIV. 

Name the subject in the following sentences, and 
point out the qualifying phrases : — 

The king, having subdued his enemies, returned in triumph. 
The loch, sleeping in tranquil calmness, was beautiful. Men, 
taught wisdom by the past, joined their hands in friendship. 
When music, heavenly maid, was young. Cheerfulness, a nymph 
of healthiest hue, flung her bow across her shoulder. The 
bleeper, awakened by the dying yells of the dog, opened his eyes. 
They went forth from their fatherland, a fallen and fettered race. 
The contest between the king and the commons increased in 
bitterness. The signing of the great charter marks an era in 
English history. The voice of this truly great man reached all 
hearts. The song of the slaves, now redeemed from bondage, 
rose in joyful accents to heaven. The long contest between the 
English and the French was thus brought to a close. Having at 
last reached his destination, the boy sat down te rest. The con- 
stant motion of the waters of the ocean prevents putrefaction. 

214. The subject may be qualified by several words 
or phrases ; as — 

The gallant young oflScer, having ridden to the spot^ and delivered 
his message, returned to the camp. 
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EXERCJISE CXV. 

Name the snbjects in the following sentences, and 
point out the qualifying words and phrases : — 

The readers of English history cannot fail to see the gradual 
growth of the constitution. The fate of this enthusiastic and 
wonderful boy is deeply touching. Nelson, having arranged his 
order of battle, and having given his orders to the fleet, gave 
forth his memorable signal. The tiny little waves, laughing in 
the sunshine, and rippling on the sandy beach, filled the children's 
hearts with joy. The gentle rivulet, flowing through grassy 
meadows, winding round simny nooks, and dashing over the 
steep rocks, at last reached the sea. Inspired with a deadly 
hatred of Antonio, full of craft and cunning, and burning for 
revenge, the wretched outcast Jew formed his plans. The keen, 
searching wit of Portia, tempered by the dignity of her rank, and 
softened by the refinement natural to a woman, has been greatly 
admired. The gentle, loving Cowper, lover of everything pure 
and good, the idol of his friends, and the most delightful po»t 
of his century, was frequently there. 



Exercise CXVI. 

Supply a qualifying phrase or qualifying phrases to 
the following subjects: — 

Example : — The ship was wrecked. The ship, having 
lost Iier anchor, and driven hy the fierce wind against the 
rocky shore, was wrecked. 

The conqueror came hotne to die. The sea dashed upon the 
beach. The children danced with joy. The hoy was drowned. 
The queen was loudly cheered. The vnnd died away. The sky 
became suddenly darkened. The chief walked hurriedly on. 



Exercise CXVII. 

Construct six sentences in each of which the subject 
ia qualified by one or more adjective phrases. 
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EXJSRCISK CXVIII. 

Supply an appropriate subject to the following adjeo- 
tive phrases, and in each case complete the sentence : — 

(1) Falling gently from the clouds. (2) Leaping npon the 
wall, flapping his wings. (3) Tearing the trees up by the roots, 
throwing down chinmey cans, turning umbrellas inside out. (4) 
Peeping through the clouds, brightening the face of nature. (5) 
Having served his country, having conquered in a thousand 
fights, worn out with old age and anxiety. (6) The darling of 
his parents, the pride of his school, stripping himself of his dress, 
plunging into the roaring torrent. 

215. The predicate of a sentence in its simple form is 
either — 

(a). An Intraositive Verb; as, The sun shines. 

(b). A Transitive Verb with a single or double object; 

as, The boy broke the toy. The king offered his 

servant a reward, 
(c). The verb To be, with a Noun, an Adjective, or 

some equivalent phrase; as. Thou art t/te man, 

James is happy. The boy is of unsound nUnd, 
(d), A Verb in the Passive Voice, with its Attribute; 

as, Csesar was made general 
(e). An Intransitive Verb, with its Attribute, or with 

an Infinitive; as, The boy seems a fooL The 

sports began to flag. 

Exercise CXIX. 

Name the predicate in the following sentences, and 
state of what each consists :— 

The wind blows. The rain falls. The boy laughs. The bird 
sings. The battle rages. The engine pufiis. The horse draws 
the cart. The arrow hit the mark. The sword pierced his 
heart. The multitude re-echoed the cry. They offered the boy 
a handsome present. The teacher taught the class grammar. 
He asked a reward. Ask me any amount. CsBsar was king. 
Hannibal was commander. The boy is dux. Snow is white. 
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Floweis are lovely. Spring is charming. She was a young 
woman of great beauty. He was a man of great genius. George 
was proclaimed king. Cicero was called the father of his 
country. The man was chosen secretary. May you be happy I 
Echo seemed an answering blast He ran to see the sight. Has 
the boy returned? Can you give me ten shillings? The girl 
becomes a womazL The sea appeared wonderfully beautiful. 

£XEBCISE CXX. 

Constnict six sentences with an intransitive verb as 
the predicate, and six with a transitive verb and its 
object as the predicate. 

Exercise CXXI. 

Constmct six sentences with the verb to be and a 
noun as t^e predicate, six with the verb to be and an 
adjective as the predicate, and six with the verb to be 
and an equivalent phrase as the predicate. 



Exercise CXXII. 

Constract six sentences with a verb in the passive 
voice and its attribute as the predicate, and six with 
an intransitive verb and its attribute as the predicate 



Exercise CXXIII. 

Sapply appropriate predicates to the following sub- 
jects : — 

The rain . . . The mist . . . The lofty mountain 
peaks . . . The bright rays of the sun . . . John 
. . • His sister . . . The king, returning in great haste, 
. . . Cyrus, overcome by the Greeks, and filled with shame. 
• . • How many thousands of my poorest subjects . . . 
A large bribe . . . The river, swollen by the melting of the 
snow, . . • The fisherman seated in the boat . . • Ye 
mountains, • • • 1 ye streams, ... 1 
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S16. The predicate of a sentence may be modified by 
Adverbs, so as to specify more particularly time, place, 
or manner, etc. ; as, He sails to-morrow. He came here. 
The sun shines brightly. 



Exercise CXXIV. 

Kame the predicates in the following sentences, and 
point out the modifying words : — 

The boy returned yesterday. He told his story clearly. The 
wind roars loudly. He was magnificently dressed. The rain 
fell heavily. He wounded him severely. I saw him fall often. 
He very frequently went to see the king. I shall ever cherish 
the remembrance of that hour. He lay listlessly on the green 
grass. The boat glides smoothly. Come hither, my little foot 
page. He will sail soon. He will depart by and by. 

217. The predicate may be modified by several words 
having the force of an adverb. These words may be 
termed the Adverbial Phrase; as, The man set off after 
an interval of Tnany years. He remained in the same 
spot. He kept his ground vnthout once flinching. 

N.B.—TkQ predicate may be modified by several adverbial 
phrases ; as, After many years of toUf he returned to America 
with great gladness cf heart. 

Exercise CXXY. 

Name the predicates in the following sentences, and 
point out the modifying words and phrases : — 

The snow fell all day. He wandered through the fields for 
many hours. A lovely boy was gathering flowers by moonlight 
in a wilderness. He stood for some moments witii fear and 
trembling on the brink of the precipice. He then plunged with- 
out hesitation into the foaming abyss. Right gallantly did the 
noble youth struggle with the raging waters. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapours 
Amid these earthly damps. — Longfellow. 
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But g^tly now the small waves glide, 

like playful lambs o'er a mountain's side. — Wilson. 

Exercise CXXVI. 

Construct six sentences with one or more modifying 
words attached to the predicate, and six with one or 
more modifying phrases attached to the predicate. 

- Exercise CXXVIL 

Attach modifying words or phrases to the predicates 
in the following sentences : — 

The sea was . . . agitated. The scream was . . . 
piercing. The little bird hopped . . . The fresh young leaves 
were . . • beautifuL The boy was found sitting . . . 
He . . . visited America . . . The enemy advanced 
. . . the army was • . routed. The king, . . . , led 
his army . . . Bise , . . ! ... he commanded 
the soldiers to charge the enemy ... He sat ... to 
rest . . . 

218. The object of a Transitive Verb forms part of the 
predicate of a sentenca Any word or combination of 
\^ords that can form the subject can also form the object; 
and the object may be qualified exactly in the same way 
as the subject ; as, They killed the brave old soldier. All 
men l6ve the man of upright chara/ster. They heard the 
noise of the thunder^ reverberating from peak to peak, 

ExERasB CXXVIII. 

Name the olgect in each of the following sentences, 
and point out the qualifying words or phrases : — 

They praised the beautiful scenery. They elected Csesar, the 
commander of the legions, dictator. He chased the stately fleet 
stag. He pursued his foes, exhausted with fatigue, and longing 
for rest. I could see young Cupid's fiery shaft, quenched in the 
chaste beams of the watery moon. That same prayer doth teach 
us all to render the deeds of mercy. He observed the cavalry, 
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entirely unsnpported, draw out into the open field. I have 
marked a thousand blushing apparitions start into her face. 

Have I not heard the sea» puffed up with winds, 

Kage Hke an angry boar, chafed with sweat ^^Shakespeare* 

S19. To Analyse a simple sentence is to name first 
the subject, then the predicate, and thereafter to arrange 
the other words or phrases, according as they stand 
related to the subject or the predicate. 

Example : — ^The king, much incensed at this delay in 
granting the supplies, adopted a still more characteristic 
mode of enforcing thenu 

Subject, The king. 

Predicate, Adopted. . . 

Phrase attached to the subject, Much incensed at^this 

delay in granting the supplies. ^ 
Phrase attached to the predicate, A stiU more chara^ 

teristic mode of enforcing them* 

EXEBCISE CXXIX. 

Analyse the following simple sentences : — 

He sent for Edward Montagu, afterwards Chief Justice, and 
at that time an influential member of the House. The animosity 
of Wolsey to the emperor had been sufficiently apparent previous 
to the sack of Kome. Of the monks and nuns, the fate was 
various, according to their several circumstances and conditions 
of life. We sat there, talking about our pleasant old Canterbury 
days, an hour or two. My first -care, after putting mjrself under 
this necessary course of preparation, was to find the doctor's 
hoQse. 

The breezy callxif incense-breathing mom 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. — Gray. 

The poet's ey^e in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

^-Shakespeare. 

220. To construct a simple sentence from given ele* 
ments, the pupil must examine each phrase carefully, 
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and attach it to the subject or to the predicate, accord- 
ing as the sense requires. 

In the following Exercise the subject and the predicate 
are contained always in the first phrase, and the pupil is 
required to arrange the other phrases according to the 
requirements of the sense. 

Example. — Elements. 

1. Martin Luther was at first destined for a legal pro- 

fession, 

2. Martin Luther was horn at Erfurt, in Saxony, 

3. Martin Lutlier was horn in the year 1484. 

4. Martin Luther was the son of a miner. 

Combined into a sentence thus ; — 

Martin Luther, the son of a miner, horn at Erfurt, in 
Saxony, in the year 1484, was at first destined for a legal 
profession* 

Exercise CXXX. 
Combine the following elements into simple sentences: — 

1. Henry the Eighth united in himself the blood of the houses 

of York and Lancaster. 
Henry the Eighth was the son of Henry the Seventh and 

his queen, Elizabeth. 
Henry the Eighth was bom on the 28th of June, 1491. 

2. Howard leapt on board. 

Howard bore straight down on the admiral. 
Howard lashed his own ship to the Frenchman. 
Howard was followed by seventeen of his crew. 

3. Sir Thomas More retired with joy into the obscurity of 

private life. 
Sir Thomas More resigned the seals as Chancellor. 
Sir Thomas More divided his time between study and 

devotion. 

4. The battle raged all day. 

The battle began early in the morning. 
The battle continued without intermission. 
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5. CsBsar invaded Britam. 
Cadsar conquered Gaul. 

Ca&sar conquered portions of Germany. 
Portions of Germany lie near the Rhine. 
Csesar left a deputy in his stead. 

6. The doctor was reading some manuscript. 
The doctor had a complacent smile on his face. 
The doctor was seated in an easy chair. 

7. Sutherland has an area of 1903 square miles. 
Sutherland is an extensive county in the north of Scotland. 
Sutherland is bounded on the N. by the North Sea. 
Sutherland has many high hills, 

8. The snipe is found in many parts of Europe and Asia. 
The snipe is very familiar to sportsmen. 

The snipe is too well known to require description. 

9. Napoleon the Third surrendered at Sedan. 
Napoleon declared war against Prussia. 
Napoleon sustained many crushing defeats. 

These defeats were mainly attributable to the imperfect 

military organization of France. 
Sedan was completely encircled by German soldiers. 

10. The robber was shot dead at the entrance to the cave. 
The cave ran far into the interior of the hill. 

The robber had spread terror in all directions. 
The robber was pursued by the king's troops. 
The troops were commanded by the king in person. 

11. The skin is one of the most compound of all the tissues. 
The skin is the outer covering of the body. 

The skin has to serve as a defence for the more deeply 
seated structures. 

12. She stood beside the harp for some little time. 
Her manner was curious. 

She went through the motion of playing it with her right 

hand. 
She did not sound it. 
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ExXBdSE CXXXI. 

Construct simple sentences on each of the following 
topics : — 

(a). The hen. The cow. The dog. The pigeon. The ass. 
The cat. The mouse. The lion. The tiger. The elephant. 
The whale. The sky-lark. The eagle, etc. 

(&). Wheat Peas. Cotton. linen. Silk. The palm, etc. 

(c). Steamboat. Barometer. Telegraph. Screw, etc. 

{d), Abraham. Moses. Daniel. Joseph. Wellington. 
Napoleon, etc. 

(e). War. Peace. Dreams. Sleep. Exercise. Walking. 
Fishing, etc. 

221. The form of the simple sentence may be varied 
in many ways. 

EXEBCISB CXXXII. 

Change the position of the subject, predicate, or 
olgect in the following sentences, without destroying the 
sense : — 

Example. — Diana of the Ephesians is great. 
Varied. — Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

Such is the hand of heaven. From peak to peak leaps the live 
thunder. A man he was to all the country dear, Henry's next 
victim was one still more illustrious. Great men have been 
among us. The fountain of perpetual peace flows there. These 
severe afiUctions not from the ground arise. I shot an arrow 
into the air. Then the maiden clasped her hands. The sound 
of the bell, the knell of those unhappy men, was borne towards 
us on the wind. Fallen is thy throne, Israel. Colder and 
colder blew the wind. 

Exercise CXXXIII. 

Change the following simple sentences from the active 
to the passive voice. 

Example. — ^I found the arrow. 
Changed. — The arrow was found hj me, 

s 
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The young winds fed the plant with silver dew. Marmion 
never surveyed a fairer scene. The invasion of Italy followed 
the retreat of the allied armies. Bourbon entered France on the 
1st of July with an army of 22,000 men. The commissioners 
presented to him two documents. CromweU visited More during 
his imprisonment. Shylock refused the offer of the money. 
The merchant bestowed all his wealth upon his brother. The 
victorious army pursued the fugitives during the whole night. 

•RYTCTtmrRie CXXXIV. 

Change the following simple sentences from the 
passive to the active voica 

Example. — ^The world is governed by God. 
Changed. — God governs the world. 

All things have been created by God. The clouds are attracted 
by the mountains. The dazzling splendour of the sun's rays was 
reflected from every wayside flower. The reformer was dearly 
loved by the hero of his age. A letter was immediately written 
by Luther, full of the most tender solicitude. His usual occupa- 
tion was resumed by the king. The city was deserted by a large 
number of its inhabitants. The brethren were dispersed by the 
pestilence in all directions. All these things have been much 
changed by time. The doors of the palace were forced open by 
the crowd. 

Exercise CXXXV. 

Change the following simple sentences into the inter- 
rogative form. 

Example. — ^Your father has come. 
Changed. — ^Has your father come 1 

The sun has risen with unwonted splendour. Your brother 
has arrived. The horae had not then reached the spot. The 
river at that time had not burst its banks. The sea was un- 
ruffled by the faintest breath of wind. The birds had all flown 
away. The child was swept away by the torrent. He lay all 
night on the cold ground. The noise of the thunder filled him 
with awe. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

222. The Compound Sentence consists of two or more 
Simple Sentences combined so that the one is co-ordinate, 
or of equal force, with the other: as, The sun had set and 
the moon had not yet risen. 

ExERcisK. cxxxvr.. 

Name the Clauses of the compound sentences in the 
following Exercise, and state how they are connected : — 

John went away and Mary followed. She looks upon his lips, 
and they are pale. The way was long, and the night was cold. 
The heather was on fire, and' the sky was illuminated by tiie 
flames. Either yoix must work hard, er you cannot win the 
prize. Neither shall I go myself, nor will I allow you to go. He 
would fain have proceeded £urther, but the weather was unpro- 
pitious. Thus ended all hope of rescue, but the queen's courage 
did not leave her. We rejoiced at his arrival, for in it we saw 
our only hope of safety. The whole country was covered wijbh 
snow, accordingly we could advance no farther^ 

223. From the foregoing analysis, it wHl be observed 
that Co-ordinate Sentences may he classified under four 
leading heads : — 

(a). Copulative — when the one sentence is simply added 
on to the other. This addition is usually effected 
by the conjunction and, but sometimes by mere 
juxtaposition; as, John went away and Mary 
followed. Come hither, Evan Cameron; come 
stand beside my knee. 

(5). Disjunctive — when the one sentence is disunited 
or separated from the other. This disjunction ifl 
usually effected by or, nor, etc. ; as, Either you 
must work hard or you cannot win the prize. 
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(c). Distribntive — when the one sentence is placed in 
contrast or in antithesis to the other. This is 
generally effected by the conjunction but; as, He 
wovM/ain have proceeded further, but the weather 
was unpropitious, 

(d). Illative — ^when the one sentence contains the 
motive, reason, or ground of the other. This is 
generally expressed by the conjunction j/^, and 
the Adverbs there/ore, accordingly, etc. ; as, We 
rejoiced at his anrival,for in it we saw our only 
hope qf safety, 

ExERcisB cxxxvn. 
Change the following simple sentences into componnd 
sentences by adding in each case a copulative co-ordi- 
nate sentenca 

Example. — The way was long. 

The way was long and the night was cold. 

He sat down hy the wayaide ... He pushed his boat ont 
into the sea .... He gazed upon the scene with wonder 
. . . Mary came to the disciples . . . Abraham journeyed 
toward the south . . . The lightning flashed across the sky. 
. . . The wind rose to a storm . . . The ship was dashed 
on the rocks . . . The noise of battle was heard all day 
• . . The king rode in front of his troops . . . 

Exercise CXXXVni. 

Change the following simple sentences into compound 
sentences^ by adding in each case a diegunctive co-ordi- 
nate sentence. 

Example. — Either the storm must abate. , 

Eitlier the storm must abate, or the ship | 

will be wrecked. j 

Either the king must give in . . ^. Either you must work I 

more diligently . . . He hath no music in himself ... | 

He neither returned the money ... He never looked upon ' 

her face again .... Either the heat must materially | 

abate ... I 

I 
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EXBBCISE CXXXTX, 

Change the following simple sentences into compound 
sentences^ by adding to ea.ch of the first six an adversa- 
tive co-ordinate sentence^ and to each of the last six an 
illative co-ordinate sentence. 

Example. — He wished to depart. 

He wished to depart^ but the master would 
not suffer him. 

He shall one day depart . . . Peter entered into the 
sepulchre . . • The lot is thrown into the lap . . . He 
very easily found his way into the labyrinth ... A man's 
ways are right in his own eyes . . . Men may come . . . 
We cannot remain here for ever . . . The victory could not 
be followed up . . . Strive to enter in at the strait gate 
. . . Time is short . . . We ought to be very forgiving 
• • . The hill was very difficult of ascent. . . . 

224. In a compound sentence there are frequently two 
or more Subjects with only one Predicate^ and two or 
more predicates with only one sutject. Such sentences 
are called Contracted. 

Example 1. — The winds and the waves obey their 
Creator's voice : which is equivalent to 

a. The winds obey their OreaUyi^^s voice, 
h. The waves obey their Creaiov^s voice. 

The sentence is contracted in the predicate. 

Example 2. — The moon rose, and threw her silvery 
light over the sea : which is equivalent to 

a. The moon rose. 

b. The moon threw her silvery light over the sea. 

The sentence is contracted in the subject 

Example 3. — The king behaved with the greatest mag- 
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nanimityy and with the utmost clemency: which is 
equiyalent to 

a. The king behaved with the greatest magnanimity, 

b. The king behaved with the utmost clcTnency. 

The sentence is contracted in the accompanying cir- 
cumstance. 

ExEBCisx CXL. 

Combine the following simple sentences into com- 
pound sentences ;— 

The bird rose from her nest ; the bird soared into the air. The 
wind came down with great- vehemence; the wind lashed the sea 
into foam; the wind dispersed the whole fleet. Good food ia 
necessary to health; exercise is necessary to health. On the 
very first morning after her arrival «he was up very early ; on 
the very first morning after her arrival jshe rung her bell at 
cock-crow. I had been apt enough to learn at first ; I was willing 
enough to learn at first. Day by day the little boy was found 
seated by the grave; day by day the little boy's sisters were 
found seated by the grave. He had maintained during twenty- 
two years a cold and cautious distance towards his subjects ; he 
had maintained during twenty-two years a cold and cautious 
distance, more especially towards his nobles. The quality of 
mercy is not strained; the quality of mercy droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath. The lamb is a 
great favourite with children; the lamb is remarkable for its 
gentleness. 

Exercise CXLt 

Wnte six compound Bontences^ each containing two 
co-ordinate copulative sentences. 

Example. — Mary died, and William ascended the 
throne. 

Exercise CXIII. 

Write six compound sentences^ each containing, one 
principal and one adversative sentence. 

EicAMPLE, — He ashed me to join him^ but I had no time. 
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ExsRCiSB GXLIIL 

Write six compound sentences^ each containing one 
principal and one illative sentence. 

Example. — It was impossible to get in, for the door was 
locked. 

Exercise CXLIV. 

Write six compound sentences^ each containing three 
principal sentences^ which may be copulative^ disjunc- 
tive^ adversative^ or illative. 

Example. — ffer father loved me ; oft invited me ; stUl 
questio7ied me tJie story of my life from year to year. 
The landlord looked at me from head to foot with a 
strange smile on his face, he then looked round the screen 
and said something to his wife, 

225. A very useful Exercise consists in forming given 
elements into a compound sentence. In this Exercise 
the pupil can make large use of contraction, and can 
employ the participial phrase with much effect. 

Example :— Given Elements. 

He passed through many adventures. 

He assumed mam,y disguises. 

He wandered about in imminent peril during forty-one 

days. 
He escaped in a sloop from Shorehanu 
Shoreham is in Sussex, 
He arrived safe at Fecamp, 
Fecamp is in Norm^andy, 

Combined thus : — 

He passed through' many adventures; he assumed many 
disguises ; and, after wandering about in imminent peril 
dAiring forty-one days, he escaped in a sloop from Shoreham 
in Sussex^ and arrived safe at Fecamp in Normandy. 
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EXKECISK CXLV. 

Combine the following elements into componnd sen- 



1. They rowed towards the island with colonrs displayed. 
They rowed towards the island with warlike music. 
They rowed towards the island with other martial pomp. 
They approached the coast. 

They saw the coast. 

The coast was covered with a mxdtitade of people. 

The people were dressed in most fantastic fashion. 

2. They next erected a cmcifix. 

They prostrated themselves before it. 

They returned thanks to God. 

God had conducted their voyage to such a happy issue. 

3. Eivulets descended from the mountains on every side. 
Bivulets filled the valley with verdure. 

Rivulets filled the valley with fertility. 
Bivulets formed a lake in the middle. 
The lake was inhabited by fish of every species. 
The lake was frequented by fowl of every kind. 

4. All the diversities of the world were brought together. 
The blessings of nature were collected. 

The evils of nature were extracted. 
The evils of nature were excluded. 

5. Dryden's verse has a grace peculiar to itself. 
Dryden's verse has a spirit peculiar to itself. 
Pope's verse is more correct. 

Pope's verse is perhaps upon the whole more correct. 

Pope's verse is in general more languid. ( 

Pope's verse is in general less diversified. J -Adversative. 

6. Mary heard them to the end without emotion. 
Mary crossed herself in the name of Ihe Father. 
Mary crossed herself in the name of the Son. 
Mary crossed herself in the name of the Holy Ghost. 
Mary cheerfully submitted to her doom. 
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7. She wrote a short letter to the King of France. 
She wrote a letter to the Duke of Guise, 

This letter was full of tender sentiments. 

But the sentiments were magnanimous. 

She recommended her soul to their prayers. 

She recommended her afflicted servants to their protection. 

8. Monmouth threw himself at his father's feet. 
Monmouth found mercy. 

Monmouth soon gave new offence. (Adversative.) 
Monmouth thought it prudent to go into voluntary exile. 
Monmouth retired to the continent. 

9. Extravagent licentiousness was now the mode. 
Extravagant licentiousness was the natural effect of extra- 
vagant austerity. 

Licentiousness had produced its ordinary effect. 
The ordinary effect of licentiousness is the moral and intel- 
lectual degradation of women. 

10. Goods were conveyed about the town in trucks. 

Trucks were drawn by dogs. 

The richest inhabitants exhibited their wealth. 

They did not exhibit their wealth by riding in gilded car- 
riages. 

They exhibited their wealth by walking the streets with 
tndns of servants. 

These servants were clad in rich liveries. 

They exhibited their wealth by keeping tables. 

These tables were loaded with good cheer. 



^ srS* 




11. These interesting events embrace the disgrace of' 

this extraordinary man. 
These interesting events embrace the death of this 

extraordinary man. 
These interesting events have necessarily led us to 

anticipate. 

We must now revert to the proceedings of the king. 
We must now revert to the siiaation of the country imme- A 

diately subsequent to Wolsey's falL | 
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12. Every man is not a proper champion for truth. 

Every man is not fit to take up tiie gauntlet in the cause of 

verity. 
Many from the ignorance of these maxims have too rashly 

charged the troops of error. 
Many from an inconsiderate zeal unto truth have too rashly 

charged the troops of error. 
Many remain as trophies unto the enemies of truth. 

Exercise CXLVI. 

Write compound sentences upon the following given 
sutijects. 

Example. — ^The mole. The mole burrows in the ground, 
and, havirt^g formed a subterranean gaUery, easily escapes 
from its enemies, I observed a mole running along the 
ground, but, on coming up vnth him, he suddenly disap- 
peared. The sJhape of the mole is admirably adapted to 
its mode of life ; it is narrower in front than behind, and 
its forelegs are shaped like a shovel, wliereby it is able to 
scoop out the earth for its burrow. 

The cat The wolf. The lion. The oak. The sea. Flax. 
Cherries. The dog. Wellington. Livingstone. Truth. 
Beauty. War. A river. 



CHAPTER III 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

A Ciomplez Sentence in its simplest form con- 
sists of two simple sentences so arranged that the one 
is subordinate to, or dependent on, the other. 

He bought the horse which I saw, is a complex sentence, 
in which he bought the horse is the principal sentence, 
and which I saw is the subordinate sentence. 
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He told me what I w<i8 to do, ia a complex senteiicey 
in which he told me is the principal sentence, and wliat 
I was to cfo is the subordinate sentence. 

227. A complex sentence may have several principal 
and several subordinate sentences. 

TJie pearl necklace which I inherited from mamma has 
been disposed of; and the set o/coraX, which ivas the wed- 
ding gift of my papa, has been actually throvm away for 
nothing, is a complex sentence, in which there are two 
principal sentences — the pearl necklace has been disposed 
of, and the set of coral has been actually thrown away for 
nothing ; and two subordinate sentences — which I in- 
Jierited from mamma, and which was the wedding gift of 
my papa, 

228. Subordinate Sentences, or, as we may term them, 
Clauses, are of three kinds — the Noun Clause the Ad- 
jective Clause, and the Adverbial Clause. 

229. The Noun Clause is one which, in reference to 
the principal clause, supplies the place of a Noun. 

He could not tell who did it — He couM not tell, is the 
principal clause; wlio did it, is the noun clause; what 
could he not tell *? who did it, which accordingly stands 
in the place of the object. 

Who did it is unknovm — Is unknown, is the principal 
clause; who did it, is the noun clause; what is unknown? 
who did it, which accordingly occupies the place of the 
subject 

The noun clause, it will thus be seen, generally occu- 
pies the place of the subject or of the object; but, as its 
name implies, it can be used in the complex sentence 
wherever a noun can be used in the simple sentence. 

230. The noun clause is generally attached to the 
principal clause by the conjunction that, by a relative or 
interrogative pronoun, such as who, what, or by an in- 
terrogative adverb, such as where, when, how. 
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ExSBdSE CXLVII. 



Name the noun clauses in the following Exercise, and 
state whether they take the place of the subject or of the 
olgect : — 

I know that your mother has left home. The whole nation 
heard with astonishment that the emperor had surrendered. 
Can you tell me where they have laid him? We speak that 
which we know. We testify what we have seen. It is manifest 
that the house has been hroken into. It now became evident to 
all that succour was impossible. You will see that the case will 
not bear examination^ The men learned to their great grief, that 
the old man had suddenly disappeared. Can this be the sacred 
spot?. exclaimed the chief. Where have you been? was the first 
question asked. 

EXERdSB CXLVIII. 

Complete the following complex Sentences by supply* 
ing appropriate noun clauses : — 

Example : — Every one has heard* 

Every one has hea/rd how miserably he 
failed. 

Every practical farmer knows ... It was not to be 
wondered at ... I forgot to inform you ... It is 
frequently very instructive to consider ... It was cur- 
rently reported in the army ... It is accepted as a funda- 
mental axiom in geometry . . . Can you inform me . . . 
The boy, on entering school, saw with astonishment . . . 
When will the foolish l6am ... I could not bring myself 
to believe . . . That you have wronged me . . . It ia 
strange . . . He was never able to discover . . . Let 
no man tell me. .... 

231. The Adjective Clause is one which, in reference 
to the principal clause^ supplies the place of an adjective. 

This 18 the house which I have purchased, is a complex 
sentence, in which this is the house is the principal 
clause, which I ham purchased is the ad[]ective clause; 
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for it supplies the place of an adjective, and tells what 
house is referred to. 

As the adjective qualifies the noun, and as, in the 
simple sentence, the noun generally occupies the place 
of the Bulgect, or of the object, so the adjective clause 
generally is attached to and modifies the subject or the 
object. 

232. The adjective clause is generally connected with 
the principal clause by the relative pronouns whoy which, 
and that J or by relative adverbs, such as wherein^ whither, 
why, wherefore, etc. 

Exercise CXLIX. 

Name the adjective clauses in the following Exercise, 
and state whether they qualify the subject or the 
object : — 

I have found the sheep which was lost. I, who denied thee 
gold, will give my blood. Can you show me the place where 
they huried him ? I can easily explain the reason why he acted 
80. Was the hope drunk wherein you dressed yourself? The 
woods, which are now quite green, will soon have lost aU their 
foliage. The sea which washes the shores of Britain is her hest 
defence. He informed the old man, who had lost his way, that 
he must retrace his steps. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

The village master taught his little school. — Ooldsniith. 

Her hair was thick with many a curl. 

That clustered round her head. — Wordsworth. 



Exercise CL. 

Complete the following complex sentences by supply- 
ing appropriate adjective clauses : — 

Example. — This is the home . . 

This is the house that Jack boilt* 
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This is the spot. . . . The garden . . . has been 
allowed to run wild. The high trees • . . have been rooted 
up by the wind. The officer sent forward supplies. . . . No 
one . . • can form any idea of the difficulty of the ascent. 
The waves . . . were now beating violently against the 
rock -bound coasts. He gazed with childish wonder on the big 
white clouds ... He told the same story . . . The 
bird, . . . , builds on the ground its lowly nest. To the 
man ... all nature is eloquent in God's praise. What 
opinion could you entertain of the man • • • ? 

233. The Adverbial Clause is one which, in reference 
to the principal clause, takes the place of an adverb. 
He returned when we arrived^ is a complex sentence, in 
which Ae returned is the principal clause, and w?ien we 
anived is the adverbial clause, for it supplies the place 
of an adverb, and tells when lie returned. 

As, in the simple sentence, the adverb generally 
modifies the verb, so, in the complex sentence, the ad- 
verbial clause generally modifies the predicate of the 
principal clause. 

234. The adverbial clause is joined to the principal 
clause by conjimctions or their equivalents. 

235. Adverbial clauses may be subdivided according 
to the nature of the various circumstances which thej 
are employed to specify ; — 

1. When an adverbial clause expresses time, it may 
be termed an Adverbial Clause of Time; as, John came 
as we left. 

Adverbial clauses of time are joined te the principal 
clause by adverbs of time, such as, be/ore, ere, whUst, 
until, when, whenever, etc. 

2. When the adverbial clause expresses place, it may 
be termed an Adverbial Clause of Place; as, He re- 
mained where they stationed him. 
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Adverbial clauses of place are joined to the principal 
clause by adverbs of place, such as, when, whitlier, whence, 
etc. 

3. When the adverbial clanse expresses manner, it 
may be termed an Adverbial Clause of Manner; as, He 
did as he was told. 

Adverbial clauses of manner are joined to the principal 
clause by adverbs of manner, such 2^, as if, so far as, etc. 

4. When the adverbial clause expresses condition, it 
may be termed an Adverbial Clause of Condition ; as, 
If we labour, we shall not want. 

Adverbial clauses of condition are joined to the princi- 
pal clause by such conjunctions as if, except, unless, etc. 

5. When the adverbial clause expresses cause, ground, 
or reason, it may be termed an Adverbial Clause of 
Canse ; as, I chastened him because I loved him. 

Adverbial clauses of cause are joined to the principal 
clause by such conjunctions as hecarise, for, since, as, etc. 

6. When the adverbial clause expresses a consequence 
or effect, it may be termed an Adverbial Clause of Con- 
sequence ; as. The sea was so stormy that the vessel could 
not put to sea. 

Adverbial clauses of consequence are joined to the 
principal clause by such conjunctions as tliat, so that, etc. 

7. When the adverbial clause expresses concession, it 
may be termed an Adverbial Clause of Concession; as, 
Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.^ 

Adverbial clauses of concession are joined to the 
principal clause by such conjunctions as tlwv^h, although, 
notwithstanding, etc. 

8. When the adverbial clause expresses degree, it 
may be termed an Adverbial Clause of De^ee; as. The 
earth is larger tha/n the moon. 

Adverbial clauses of degree are joined to the principal 
clause by such conjunctions as than^ as, etc. 
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Exercise CLL 

Name the adverbial clauses in the following Exercise, 
and state what they modify : — 

Whilst he was thinking over the matter, the messengers 
arrived. Before the day had dawned, the enemy had fled. As 
they went along the hill side, the lake came in view. So far as 
I can judge, you have nothing to fear. Unless these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved. If He but touch the mountains, they 
smoke. Although the king claimed the victory, he was unable 
to follow it up. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 
He hurled the javelin with as much force as he could. 

Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead, like aogels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking ofEl — Shakespeare. 



Exercise GLIL 

Complete the following complex sentences by adding 
appropriate adverbial clauses of time^ place^ or manner. 

Example. — The enemy Jwd come up , , . 

The enemy had come up before he arrived. 

The wind had completely died away . . . The king was 

unable to proceed whenever I shall have 

the opportunity. The wind blew . . . They laid him in his 
quiet grave ... I am sure papa will be happy to see you at 
any time . . . They shall go to the place . . . The lark 
went soaring into the blue sky . . . She listened to the 

sound of the breakers some lunch was at 

once provided for us. After dinner we retired to the drawing- 
room • . • 

ExsBdSE CLIIL 

Complete the following complex sentences by adding 
appropriate adverbial clauses of condition or of cause. 
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Example. — Te cannot eocpect to make progress . . . 
Ye cannot eocpect to make progress unless 
ye show due diligence. 

The boy would have obtained the prize , 

Vre shall discover on all hands abundant evidence of the goodness 
of God. He lost his situation . . . Blessed are the pure in 
heart . . . His example will be lost on you . . . After 
reaching the river, the boys were not allowed to bathe . . . 
. . . , he must live the life of the righteous. He entirely 

failed in his object y we must labour to 

merit it. Great talents will be of little avail . . . The 
general was unable to bring his force into action as . . . We 

must work in the day-time for , the builders 

build in vain. The vessel would have been completely wrecked 
• • . The boy was severely punished . • • 



EXERCISB CUV. 

Complete the following complex sentences by adding 
appropriate adverbial clauses of consequence^ conces- 
sion, or of degree. 

Example. — The road was so infested with robbers, . . 
Tlie road was so infested with robbers that 
travelling was very dangerous. 

The country was flooded to such an extent .... His 
diligence was so remarkable, that . . . The efforts of the 
enemy were so successful, that . . . The river was swollen 
to an unusual degree, so that ... He may visit me with 
every species of torture, yet ... I forgave him all the 
debtis, though . . . The east is as far removed from the 
west, as . . . His brother was taller ... I shall do 
what you wish . . . The lion is a generous animal, though 
yet will I trust him. 

Exercise CLV. 

1. Write three complex sentences^ each containing 
one principal and one subordinate clause. 
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Example. — Henry the Eighth, who now ascended the 
throne, was in the prime of life. 

2. Write three complez sentences, each containing 
one principal and two subordinate clauses. 

Example. — Charles the Fifth, who at that time was 
king of Spain, resolved that every effort should be made 
to crush the Beformation. 

3. Write three complex sentences, each containing 
one principal and three subordinate clauses. 

Example. — As she still looked fixedly at me, a twitch- 
ing, from which I could not dissociate the idea of i>ain, 
came into that cruel mark which marred her handsome 
face. 

Exercise CLVL 

1. Write three complex sentences, each containing a 
noun clause, occupying the place of the subject to the 
principal clause. 

Example. — That the story was false was beyond a 
doubt 

2. Write three complex sentences, each containing a 
noun clause, occupying the place of the ol^ect to the 
principal clause 

Example. — He learned, to his cost, that sin is its own 
punishment. 

3. Write three complex sentences, each containing 
an adjective clause, which modifies the sulgect of the 
principal clause. 

Example. — ^The little boy who hurt his finger went home. 

4. Write three complex sentences, each containing 
an ac^ective clause, which modifies the olgect of the 
principal sentence. 

Example. — Can you show me the path which they took. 
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Exercise CLVIL 

1. Write three complex sentences, each containing 
an adverbial clause of time. 

Example. — You must not leave the spot until the 
signal is given. 

2. Write three complex sentences, «ach containing 
an adverbial clause of place. 

Example. — Wherever your position is fixed, there 
abide. 

3. Write three complex sentences, each containing 
an adverbial clause of condition. 

Example. — It is in vain to- hope for success, unless we 
try to merit it. 

Exercise CLVIIL- 

1. Write three complex sentences, each containing 
an adverbial clause of cause. 

Example. — He ^^s unable to find his way, for the 
country was covered with snow.- 

2. Write three complex sentences, each containing 
an adverbial clause of consequence. 

Example. — The wind blew with such force that the 
tallest trees were uprooted, 

3. Write three complex sentences, each containing 
an adverbial clause of concession. 

Example. — ^Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor. 



In order to combine given elements into complex 
sentences, the pupil should be Imbituated to resolve 
complex sentences into simple ones. The process of 
resolution is the best and safest guide to that of combina- 
tion ; analysis is the best prepai*ation for synthesis. 
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EXEBCISE GLIX. 

Kesolve the following complex sentences into simple 
sentences :— 

Example. — Tlie wind which had hlovm violently all 
night, lulled towards morning. 

The wind had blown violently all night 

The vnnd lulled towards morning. 
The battle which raged all day, ceased with the coming on of 
evening. The mist crept slowly np the valley, when the sun 
began to shine. He had promised that he would grant liberty 
of conscience to his subjects. The royal prerogative, for which 
he had long suffered, was sacred in his eyes. Great multitudes 
of people assembled in the streets, crying out that England was 
sold. Gold, which is found in many parts of the world, is the 
most precious of all the metals. The elephant, which frequents 
the jungles of Hindostan, is the largest of all quadrupeds. The 
discontent was heightened by calamities, which the best adminis- 
tration could not have averted. 

The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne. 
Burned on the waters. — Shakespeare. 

Vm sitting on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by side ; 
On a bright May morning long ago, 

When first you were my bride. — Lady Dufferin. 

EZBRCISE GLX. 

Kesolve tbe following complex sentences into simple 
sentences : — 

Example. — TJie ceremony was peculiarly magnificent, 
and, in an age when those pageants were carried to tlie 
highest perfection, rivalled any former exhibition of the 
same kind. 

Tlie ceremony was peculiarly magnificent. 

In that age those pageants were^ca/rried to the highest 

perfection. 
The ceremony rivalled any former ceremony of the same 

kind. 
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When the eveniDg closed in, the difficulty and danger of 
walking about London became serious indeed. The poison, 
which they administered, was so strong that it was, in no long 
time, rejected with nausea. I had been in Yarmouth, when the 
seamen said it blew great guns, but I had never known the like 
of this. As the high watery walls came rolling in, and, at their 
highest, tumbled into surf, they looked as if the lea«t would 
engulf the town. As I sat beside his bed, when hope was aban- 
doned and all was done, a fisherman, who had known me when 
Emily and I were children, whispered my name at the door. 

The streams that bubble out their mirth— 

In humble nooks, or calmly flow; 
The crystal life-blood of our earth. 

Are now the dearest sight I know. 

EXEBCISB CLXI. 

Combine the following elements into complex sen- 
tences :— 

Example. — Elements. 

Sugar ie made chiefly from the juice of the eugar-cane. 

The sugar-cane grows in the East Indies. 

The sv^gar-ccme grows in BraziL 

Sugar is largely used as an article offood» 

Combined thus: — 

Sugar f made chiefly from the juice of the sugar-cane, 
which grows in the East Indies, and in Brazil, is largely 
used as an article of food, 

1. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth a plant was brought to 

England for the first time. 
The plant was brought to England by Sir Walter Ealeigh. 
The plant is now very much used. 
Sir Walter had sailed aeross the seas to America in search 

of new plants. 

2. An army in India was marching up a hilL 
The large guns were drawn by elephants. 
The large guns were very heavy. 

On the carriage of ona of the guns a soldier was sitting. 
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The soldier waa very tired. 
The soldier dropped asleep. 
The soldier fell from his seat. 

3. The carriage was loaded with its heary gan. 

The wheel of tiie earriage was on the point <^ rolling over 

his body. 
The elephant saw the danger* 

The elephant was unable to reach tiie man with its trunk. 
The el^hant seized the wheeL 
The elephant lifted the wheel carefully over tiie soldier. 

4. Parrots abound in the forests of South America. 
In these forests there is summer aU the year round. 
In these forests the leaves are always green. 

In these forests .the flowers are always blooming. 

5. The elephant is the largest of all land animals. 
The elephant is found in Asia. 

The elephant is.found in Africa. 

The elephant is chiefly found in the island of Ceylon. 

Ceylon is a beautiful island. 

Ceylon is as large as Ireland. 

There are vast forests in Ceylon. 

These forests form the home of thousands of elephants. 

6. A captain in the Kussian army had a daibghter. 
The daughter was named Catherine. 

The captain had been banished to a small village. 
The village was in the north of Siberia 
Catherine saw how unhi^py her father was. 
Catherine resolved to go to St. Petersburg. 
Catherine resolved to ask the Czar to pardon her father. 

7. The beaver was at one time abundant in Europe. 
The beaver is now chiefly found in North America. 
The beaver lives in a burrow. 

The beaver digs out his burrow near a stream. 

8. Iron is one of the great sources of British wealth. 
Iron is obtained in large quantities in England. 
Iron is obtained in large quantities in Scotland. 
Iron is generally found in the same districts as coaL 
Coal is much required in smelting iron. 

Coal is much required in manufacturing iron* 
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9. A Scotch nobleman was very fond of farming. 
The nobleman had bought a cow from a gentleman. 
The gentleman lived near the nobleman. 
The cow was to be sent home next mommg. 

10. At the Bonth-westem extremity of Switzerland stood an 

ancient city. 
This ancient city stood in a great valley. 
This great valley the white giant of the mountains points 

out from afar. 
The ancient city stands on the banks of the Leman Lake. 
The ancient city stands at the spot where the Khone rolls 

its majestic waters. 
The ancient city stands on a small hill. 
The foot of Cesar had once trod that hill. 
The steps of another conqueror were destined to leave their 

glorious traces on that hill. 

11. The early stars began to shine. 
We lingered on in the fields, (time) 
We looked up to the stars. 

We thanked our God. 

God had guided us to this tranquillity. 

12. Here my self-support gave way all at once. 

I made a movement of my hands, (and with) 

This movement (which) was intended to show her my 

ragged state. 
I broke into a passion of crying. 
The passion of crying had been pent up within me all the 

week. 

Exercise GLXII. 

Wiite complex sentences on the following given 
Subjects : — 

Example. — Sponge. 

Sponge^ which is the soft skeleton of a sea animal^ con- 
sists of a great number of tvhes, which during the life of 
the animal are lined with a soft flesh. 

Sponge is chiefly found in the Mediterranean^ hut the 
finest kinds come from the Grecian Islands, which stud the 
Archipelago. 
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Sponge is obtained by diving , and the people who inhabit 
these islands are trained to be divers from childhood, 
whereby they become very eaypert at the work 

Cotton. Wool. Silk. Lace. Leather. Gloves. Paper. 
Pens. Ink. Pencils. India-rubber. Cork. CoraL Pearl. 
Glass. Sealing-wax. Glue. Soap. Whalebone. Spoons. 
Knives. Bread. Honey. Sugar. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PUNCTUATION. 

287. Punctuation is the art of separating the different 
parts of a sentence, or different sentences, from each 
other by certain conventional points. The object of thisi 
separation is to make the meaning of written language 
clear to the reader. 

238. The Points commonly employed for this purpose 
are the following :— 

1. Comma (,). 4. Period (.). 7. Parenthesis.... ( ). 

2. Semicolon.. .(;). 5. Interrogation... (?). 8. Quotation...!** % 

3. Colon (:). 6. Exclamation.... (!). 9. Dash. (— )• 

THE COMMA. 

239. 1. (a). Commas are not required in an ordinary 
simple sentence. 

Example. — The little bird soared into the sky. 

(b). Adjective and adverbial phrases are generally 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

Example. — The emperor, surrounded by a brilliant 
staff, rode up to the gates of the town. Speaking gene- 
rally, the movement was not successful. 
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(c). Nouns in Apposition^ especially when accompanied 
by Acyuncts, are separated from the rest of the sentence 
by commas. 

Example. — Oliver Cromwell, the captain of the famous 
Ironsides, soon came to the front. 

(d). When several words of the same kind follow each 
other, without the intervention of any conjunction, they 
are separated from each other by commas. 

Example. — He delivered a plain, unvarnished tale. 
One could easily discover the traces of his early hard- 
ships, struggles, and sufferings 

(e). When words of the same kind follow each other 
in pairs, the pairs are separated from each other by 
commas. 

Example. — ^The idle and the busy, the good and the 
bad, the grave and the gay, met there side by side. 

(/). All Nominatives of Address are separated from 
the rest of the sentence by commas. 

Example. — Sire, the battle is lost. 

(g). There are certain adverbs, such as iherefore, 
moreover f besides, however, etc., which are very generally 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

Example. — It is, moreover, necessary to bear this fact 
in mind. 

Exercise GLXIIL 

Point the following sentences correctly, and give a 
reason for each point you insert : — 

Oswald in the midst of his exertions did not forget his friends. 
Shielded with the buckler of Scriptare he gained an easy victory. 
Many fearing to compromise themselves refused to take a side. 
The Pope France England the empire were all in commotion. A 
great crowd filled the cathedral of Berne the stateliest edifice in 
the city. The population of every one of these places has since 
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the Revoluidon much more than doubled. Conspicnoiu among 
these interesting cities was York the capital of the North. 
About a day's joomey south of Leeds on the verge of a wild 
moorland tract lay an ancient manor now rich with cultivatioii 
then barren and unenclosed. Her endless docks quays and 
warehouses are among the wonders of the world. England how- 
ever in the seventeenth century was not destitute of watering- 
places. Tunbridge Wells lying within a day's journey of the 
capital possessed great attractionsL 

Hushed on the Angel's breast 
I saw an infant rest 
Smiling upon the gloomy deep below. — Lord Lytton, 

Exercise CLXIV. 
Point the following sentences, and give a reason for 
each point you insert : — 

Coal iron tin lead were found there in abundance. The general 
was a little humpbacked wiry old man. The clash of halberds 
swords and breastplates had alone hitherto re-echoed through 
the city. Poverty and wealth gorgeous pomp and squalid misery 
lofty virtue and rank iniquity flourished side by side. Friends 
Romans countrymen and lovers I come to bury Csesar. Secretly 
and in the dark they carried their boats piece by piece to a quiet 
valley about half a mile from the sea. All comers of the earth 
kings queens and states maids matrons the very secrets of the 
grave are hardly hid from his searching glance. To tell the 
truth I was not much pleased with the performance. Come 
pensive sage in all the beauty of thy lowly simplicity. 

Fair daffodils we weep to see 
You haste away so soon. — Herrkk, 

O Lymoges ! O Austria thou dost shame 

That bloody spoil thou slave thou wretch thou coward 

Thou little valiant great in villany ! — SJiakespeare. 

Exercise CLXV. 

Point the following sentences, and give a reason for 
each point you insert : — 
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To remain in tiie darkness on a battle-field in an enemy's 
country among the enemy themselves all lor pity and mercy's 
sake is one of the noblest deeds recorded in history. Even the 
spiritual supremacy arrogated by the Pope was in the dark ages 
productive of far more good than eviL Even in war the cruelty 
of the conqueror was frequently mitigated by these ideas. I 
thanked her for her kindness without making any demonstration 
of joy. Mr. Dick had regularly assisted at our councils with a 
meditative and sage demeanour. Earth and sky land and water 
mountain and valley sweeping upland and undulating meadow 
all bore traces of divine workmanship. These are thy glorious 
works Parent of good. 

Meanwhile the adversary of God and man 
Satan with thoughts inflamed of highest design 
Puts on swift wings.— -Jfittow. 

Tet once more ye laurels, and once more 

Ye myrtles brown with ivy never sere 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. — Milton, 

At the bottom of the stairs the two earls attended by several 
gentlemen from the neighbouring counties waited during the 
dull cheerless morning to receive her. This progress having 
continued during many ages became at length about the middle 
of the eighteenth century portentously rapid. 

To gild refined gold to paint the lily 

To throw a perfume on the violet 

To smooth the ice or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. — Shakespeare, 

2. (a). In complex sentences the subordinate clauses 
are generally separated from the principal clause by 
commas. If the subordinate clause is short, and closely 
connected with the principal clause, the commas are 
frequently omitted. The adjective clause, when it is 
restrictive, is not separated from the rest of the sentence 
by commas. 
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Examples. — Since the charter of the capital was in 
their way, that charter must be annulled. The man who 
saw this reported the fact. 

(b). An Indirect Quotation is separated from the rest 
of the sentence by a comma. 

Example. — ^The fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God. 

(c). The Simple Clauses of a Compound Sentence are 
generally separated from each other by a comma, but if 
the clauses are very shorty no comma is required. 

Examples. — Russel died with the fortitude of a Chris- 
tian, Sydney with the fortitude of a Stoic. My father 
remained but my mother left. 

(d). In a compound sentence, when the verb is 
omitted in the second clause, its place is supplied by a 
comma. 

Example. — ^To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 



ExsBcisE GLXVI. 

Point the following sentences, and give a reason for 
each point you insert : — 

When the rival parties first appeared in a distinct form they 
seemed to be not unequally matched. A few eminent men who 
belonged to an earlier and better age were exempt from the 
general contagion. Cowley distinguished as a loyalist and as a 
man of letters raised his voice courageously against the prevail- 
ing immorality. I was taking my coffee and roll in the morning 
before going to the office when the man himself walked in to my 
unbounded joy. But the agony of mind the remorse and shame 
I felt when I became conscious next day ! On somebody's motion 
we resolved to go down stairs to the dress boxes where the ladies 
were. I saw no more of him until the day when my sister left 
town. He replied that a good case of a disputed will where 
there was a neat little estate of thirty or forty thousand pounds 
was perhaps the best sort of professional business. 
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In a small pretty Tillage in Nottinghamshire 
There formerly lived a respectable squire 
Who excelled all his friends in amusements athletic 
And whose manner of living was far from ascetic. 

As they entered the town a young maiden tripped by 
With a cheek like a rose and a light laughing eye. 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river 

With many a light 
From window and casement 
From garret to basement 
She stood with amazement 

Houseless by night. — Hood* 



ExERCiSB CLXVIL 

Point the following sentences, and give a reason for 
each point you insert : — 

It is a remark of Lord Bacon's that reading makes a full man. 
It is the port of a madman to say I never thought of that. It 
is the common experience of mankind that habit is a second 
nature. It was a saying of Philip of 'Macedon that no town was 
impregnable into which gold could be introduced. 

It is excellent 
To have a giant's strength but tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. — SJuikespeare, 

On his return home early in the month of August Pace who 
was at this time a favourite with the king found that Henry was 
at Penshurst enjoying the magnificent hospitality of the Duke 
of Buckingham. Nature had given him a keen understanding a 
restless and mischievous temper a cold heart and an abject spirit. 
They were zealous for monarchy and condemned in theory all 
resistance. His political tracts well deserve to be studied for 
their literary merit and fully entitle him to a place among 
English Classics. Moses tells us that the fountains of the earth 
were broken open. 
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I have a son a little son » boy just fire years old 
With eyes of thoughtful eamestneas and mind of gentle mould 
They tell me that unusaal grace in all his ways appears 
That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond his childish 
years. 

The shroud of years thrown back thou dost revive 

Half -raised haLF-buried dead yet still alive 

Gathering the world around thee to admire 

Thy disinterment and with hearts on fire 

To catch the form and fashion of the time 

When Pliny Uved and thou wert in thy prime. — ByroJi, 

I venerate the man whose heart is warm 

Whose hands are pure whose doctrines and whose life 

Coincident exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. — Cotoper^ 

THE SEMICOLON. 

240, The Semicolon is used to indicate a longer pause 
than that required by the comma. 

241. The most common use of the semicolon is in the 
following cases : — 

(a). When the clauses of a complex or of a compound 
sentence contain distinct propositions, and each clause 
has subordinate clauses dependent on it, the principal 
clauses are separated from each other by semicolons. 

Examples. — At length the darkness begins to break ; 
and the country which had been lost to view as Britain 
reappears as England. I approached him tenderly, for 
I loved even him ; but he showed his whole set of teeth^ 
and woxddn't hear of the least familiarity. 

(6). When the second clause of a sentence contains the 
reason for the statement made in the first^ it is generally 
separated from it by a semicolon. 

Example. — Nor is this strange ; for it is evident that 
the inns will be best where the means of locomotion are 
worst. 
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(c). Antithetical clauses are generally separated from 
each other by a semicolon. 

Example. — His boys followed the plough; but his 
girls went out to service. 

N,B, — In the exercises that follow, the Rules given in 
paragraph 239, regarding the use of the comma, must be 
applied, as well as those now given for the use of the 
semicolon. 

ExKRCiSB CLXVIIL 

Point the following sentences, and give a reason for 
each point you insert : — 

The clouds around the setting sun assumed a new appearance 
the air was more mild and warm and during the night the wind 
became unequal and variable. The arts of deceit continually 
grow weaker whereas integrity gains strength by use. We 
know neither how nor for what purpose we exist nor what is 
to be the destiny of that principle within us which every heart- 
throb proclaims to be eternal. There is none to solve the deep 
mystery of the things about us but we feel in the darkness the 
clasp of a strong hand. The countenances of the soldiers were 
sad and lowering and had they given way to their feelings the 
festive pageant would have had a mournful and bloody end. 
The country around is destitute of trees for the uses of shade or 
building but some large beams were discovered in a cave by the 
soldiers. One of the fountains of affection within me has been 
sealed up from my birth I would fain have an object to let it flow 
upon. The blood flowed freely but the king remained insensible. 

The rainbow comes and goes 

And lovely is the rose 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair 

The sunshine is a glorious birth 

But yet I know where*«r I go 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 

— Wordwxyrth 
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EXSBOISE CLXIX. 

Point the following sentences, and give a reason for 
each point you insert : — 

The public mind was greatly disturbed but there was no dis- 
position to tumult. He readily consented to put his life in peril 
a second time for his prince but there was still another difficulty. 
To find a priest was not easy for the person who admitted a 
proselyte into the Catholic church was guilty of a capital crime. 
The duke's orders were obeyed and even the physicians withdrew. 
The face is a blank without the eye and the eye seems to con- 
centrate every feature in itself. It is the eye that smiles not 
the lips it is the eye that listens not the ear it that frowns not 
the brow it that mourns not the voice. It was time for Mon- 
mouth was already drawing up his army for action. The noblest 
scenes of the earth can be seen and known but by few it is not 
intended that man should always live in the midst of them he 
injures them by his presence he ceases to feel them if he be 
always with them. 

Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction had he rained 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience. — Shakespeare, 

Good name in man or woman dear my lord 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls 

Who steals my purse steals trash 'tis something nothing 

'Twas mine 'tis his and has been slave to thousands 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Bobs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed. — Shakespeare, 

THE COLON. 

242. The Colon is used to indicate a longer pause 
than that required by the semicolon. 

248. The colon is not frequently used; it is most com- 
monly employed in the following cases :-^ 
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(a). When a sentence consists of two paxts: the one 
complete in itself, and the other containing some remark 
or observation which is logically though not grammatically 
connected with the first, the two pai*ts are generally 
separated from each other by a colon. 

Example. — ^I acknowledge a likeness : why might 
there not be some likeness between what God does and 
what man invents ? 

(6). When a sentence contains a series of distinct 
propositions, separated from each other by semicolons, 
and the sense of the whole depends on the last clause, 
that clause is generally separated from the rest of the 
sentence by a colon. 

Example. — When the last charge had been made; 
when the broken and disorganised regiments had been 
hurled back in confusion; when the signal to advance 
was given, and the whole army moved on as one man : 
then it was seen how far steadiness surpasses mere dash. 

(c). The colon is also used, in conjunction with the 
dash, to introduce a quotation. 

Example. — On his death-bed, he is said to have ex- 
claimed : — " How vain is worldly glory now." 



Exercise CLXX. 

Point the following sentences, and give a reason for 
each point you insert : — 

His labour is not yet at an end man's labour never ceases. 
Do not expect perfect happiness here God grants no such thing 
to any mortal man. True virtue will sooner or later make itself 
felt causes are always followed by effects. 

Government is not made in virtue of natural rights which may 
and do exist in total independence of it and exist in much greater 
■ clearness and in a much greater degree of abstract perfection but 
their abstract perfection is their practical defect by having a 
aright to everything they want everything. 

H 
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The poet mnst divest himself of the prejadices of his age or 
country he must consider right and wrong in their abatract and 
inyariable state he most disregard present laws and opinions and 
rise to general and transcendental truths which will always be 
the same he most content himself with the slow progress of his 
name contemn the applause of hit own time and commit his 
claims to the justice of posterity all these he must do if he wish 
to merit the title of great poet. 

The burgomaster nused his broad felt hat for silence and then 
exclaimed ** What would ye my friends why do ye murmur that 
we do not break our vows and surrender our city to the Spaniards. " 

Seneca has very beautifully said " Life is a voyage in the pro- 
gress of which we are perpetually changing our scenes." 

At last Imlac began thus '* I do not wonder that your reputa- 
tion is so far extended we have heard of your wisdom and come 
hitiier to implore your direction in the conduct of this business." 



THE PERIOD. 

244. The Period is used at the end of every complete 
sentence, whether simple, compound, or complex. 

Examples. — The sun shone brightly. Mary died and 
William reigned alone. To us who dwell on its surface, 
the earth appears the most important of all the planets. 

245. The period is also used after all Abbreviations of 
names, dates^ titles, etc. 

Examples.— H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, for His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. A.D. for Anno 
Domini, in the year of our Lord. 

ExxBcisE CLXXI. 

Insert the proper points in the following Exercise : — 

The birds sang sweetly from every tree peace and contentment 
reigned in every dwelliDg after his abdication Napoleon was scDt 
to St Helena where he died her singular talents for goyemmcDt 
were founded equally on her temper and on her cspacit^ the 
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noblest of the Greeks and the bravest of the Allies were sum- 
moned to the palace to prepare tiiem for the duties and dangers 
of the general assault it would be difficult to estimate the value 
of the benefits which these inventions have conferred on this 
country there are changes which may happen in a single instant 
of time and against which nothing known in the present system 
of things provides us with any security there is a perennial 
nobleness and even sacredness in work he was nominated a KCB 
the Bev Dr M'Leod was editor of Good Words he died ad 1872 
when HBH the Duke of Cambridge was conducting the review 
the Shah presented him with his sword he left many works in MS 

Three fishers went sailing out into the west 
Out into the west as the sun went down 
Each thought of the woman who loved him best 
And the children stood watching them out of the town 
For men must work and women must weep 
And there's little to earn and many to keep 
Though the harbour-bar be moaLning—Kingsley. 



INTERROGATION AND EXCLAMATION. 

846. The point of Interrogation is used after all direct 
questions. 

Example. — Have you finished your lesson 1 

247: The point of Exclamation is placed after inter- 
JectionSy or after any phrases, clauses, or sentences 
which expresses any emotion of the mind. 

Examples. — Alas ! our young afifections run to waste. 
Italia ! Oh Italia ! thou who hast the fatal gift of beauty. 
HoU on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll 1 

Exercise CLXXII. 

Point the following Exercise, and give a reason for 
each point jou insert : — 

Have you ridden far to-day How many men succeeded in 
e£Eectiiig their escape Do you imagine that it is the land tax 
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which raises your Tevenne Is it for him to qnestion the dispensa^ 
tion of the royad favour Cmne forth O ye children of gladness 
eome Haik forth from the abyss a Toice proceeds S<non of chiefs 
and monarchs where art thoa Oh that the desert were my dwell 
ingplace* 

Stars your balmiest inflnenoe shed 

Elements your wrath suspend 

Sleep ocean in the rocky bounds 

That circle thy dcxnain — Shelley, 

Oh sleep it is a gentle thing 
Beloved from pole to pole 
To Mary queen the praise be given 
She sent the gentle slec^ from heaven 
That slid into my soul — Ookridge. 

Kow my co-mates and brothers in exile 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court 

— Shakespeare, 



THE PARENTHESIS AND THE DASH, 

248. The Parenthesis is used to enclose some words 
supplementary to the leading idea of the sentence, and 
which might bo omitted without injury to the sense. 
The use of the parenthesis is not to be encouraged. Its 
presence in a sentence generally indicates defective com- 
binatioDy arising from confusion of thought* 

Example. — ^The distance of tlie nearest of these fixed 
stars or suns (for suns they are proved to be) is at least 
twenty billion miles. 

249. (a). The Dash is used to indicate a break in the 
sentence. 

Example. — Yet, now, if thou wilt forgive their sin — 
and if not, blot me out of thy book. 

(6). The dash is used to connect a succession of clauses 
beginning with the same word, or to lir^ly qq particular 
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statements to a general one, wliioli comprehends the 
particular. 

Examples. — ^And now the bell — ^the bell she had heard 
80 oft, rung its remorseless toll. Ho was banished from 
all he valued most — ^home, country, and friends. 

(«). The dash is now almost uniTersally used in place 
of the parenthesis. 

Example. — ^As far as the interests of freedom are 
concerned — ^the most important by far of sublunary 
interests — you stand as the representatives of the human 
race. 

Exercise CLXXIIL 

Point the following Exercise, and give a reason for 
each point you insert : — 

What I mean to say is this and when I have said it I shall 
finish that mere bravery is not sufficient to win a battle. Up to 
that time the old man had not spoken once except to her or 
stirred from the bed-side. If thou beest he but oh how fallen. 
Some and they were not a few knelt down. That done she 
turned to the old man with a lovely smile upon her face such 
they 8iud as they had never seen and never could forget and 
clung with both her arms about his neck. There is a village no 
matter where in which the inhabitants on one day in the year 
sit down to a dinner prepared at the common expense. The 
tyranny grew into a custom and as the manner of our nature is 
it was considered as the most sacred of all duties to keep these 
poor fellows without their annual dinner. Cor fathers each man 
was a god. The ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with life 
even when her own was waning fast the garden she had tended 
the eyes she had gladdened the noiseless haunts of many a 
thoughtful hour the paths she had trodden as it were but yester- 
day could know her no more. 

THE QUOTATION. 

S50. The Quotation is used to enclose words actually 
quoted. 
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Example. — " It is not," said the schoolmaster, " it is 
not on earth that heaven's justice ends.'' 

ExiBRCisB CLXXIV. 

Insert the correct quotation marks in the following 
sentences : — 

I have heen, said he, in Argyll's room. I have seen him 
within tat hour of eternity, sleeping as sweetly as ever man did. 
But as for me . I will not» said the queen. Seyton I com- 
mand you to stay at every risk. Pardon me, madam, if I disobey, 
said the young man. The words he read were these :— 

Clime of the unf orgotten brave ! 
Whose land from plain to mountain cave 
Was fieedom's home or glory's grave I— Byron, 

This is the judgment of God, said the grand-master, looking 
upwards. The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire as he 
replied : I will be no man's tributary ! I am greater than any 
prince upon earth. The foreman of the jury answered* Not 
guilty. 

Then Christabel knelt by the lady's side. 

And raised to heaven her eyes so blue — 
Alas, she said, this ghastly ride — 

Dear lady ! it hath wildered you ! 
The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, 'tis over now. — Coleridge, 

A chieftain to the highlands bound 

Cries, boatman, do not tarry I 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 

To row ns o'er the ferry. — CampbelL 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 

25L The following words should begin with Capital 
Letters:— 

(a). The first word of every sentence. 

(6). The firat word in every dii'ect quotation. 
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(c). The first word of every line of poetry. 
(d). All proper nouns and adjectives formed from 
tbem, such as France, French, 

Se), The pronoun I, and the interjection 0. 
/). All names and attributes of God. 
(g). Words denoting the days of the week, the names 
of the seasons, or months, the name of any important 
historical event, such as Reformation, etc. 

(h). Single letters used as abbreviations, as M.D. 



Exercise CLXXV. 

Insei-t the necessary capitals in the following sen- 
tences : — 

the sea was meant to be irregular, when i arrived at the 
palace gate william received me. he is reported to have said : — 
''all is lost save our honour." henry the eighth was king of 
england. snow fell thick in december and in the beginning of 
January, the roads were impassable, the revolution happened 
a.d. 1688. he was created m.d. and subsequently 11. d. i jumped 
up when he came in, and clasped his hands with fervour. 

within a mile of edinburgh town 

we laid our little darling down ; 

our first seed in god*s acre sown ! 

80 sweet a place ! death looks beguiled 

of half his gloom ; or sure he smiled 

to win our wondrous spirit-child.— Jl/cwscy. 
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PART v.— FIGURES OF SPEECH. 



252. Figures op Speech are unusual forms of expres- 
sion, which are employed either to give beauty and 
variety to the style, or to present the subject in a more 
picturesque and graphic manner. 

253. Figures of speech are, accordingly, of two kinds, 
Figures of Syntax or Arrangement, and Figures of 
Khetoric or Tropes. 

254. The Principal Figures of Syntax are Antithesis, 
Ellipsis, Enallage, Ezclamation, Hyperbaton, Interro- 
gation, and Pleonasm. 

255. Antithesis consists in placing thoughts that are 
opposed in sharp contrast to one another. We have 
admirable illustrations of this Figure in the Proverbs of 
Solomon, most of which are constructed on the principle 
of bringing two opposite thoughts into strong contrast; 
as — 

A soft aoBwer tnmeth away wrath ; but grievbud words stir 
up anger. 

Nate, — But is the leading Antithetic conjunction in English. 

Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge ; 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 

256. Ellipsis is the leaving out or the omission of 
words which are necessary to give the full or regular 
construction; 



Avarice and cunning may acquire wealth, but cannot gain 
friendak 
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Note, — Ellipsis is not allowable when it would obscure the 
sense; as — 

The court of France or England was to be ompire. 

257. Enallage consists in using one part of speech for 
another j as-— 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours and the words move slow, 

258. Exclamation consists in giving expression to a 
fact in the form of a cry of wonder or astonishment; as — 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen I 

259. Hyperbaton consists in arranging words in an 
unusual order. This is generally done to render the 
statement more emphatic ; as — 

That perplexes you not ; mystery you see none in that, 

260. Interrogation consists in giving expression to a 
fact by putting it in the form of a question ; as — 

He hath brought many captives home to Kome^ 
Whose ransoms did the general co£fers fill ; 
Did iJm in Caacur seem awbUUms t 

261. Pleonasm consists in introducing unnecessary or 
superfluous words ; as — 

I saw it wUh mine own eyes^ 

2fote. — ^Pleonasm differs from Tautology (Greek, the swme vjord) 
in tiiat the latter consists in expressing the same idea in different 
words and from Peri^braslB (Greek, a round-ahovt phrase) or 
dreaniloeation in that Peilplirasla consistB in expressing a single 
idea by several words ; as— 

The strong, vifforouB young man has been cut down in his prime 
(TauMlogy). 

He partook freely of the juice ^the grape (Paril p b r ajili ) . 
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FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

862. The cliief figures of Bhetoric are Simile, Meta« 
phor. Allegory, Personification, Hyperbole^ Apostrophe^ 
Metonymy, Synedcoche, Irony, Climax. 

26S. Simile consists in the expression of an actual 
resemblance between two things, and has almost always 
the sign like or as ; as — 

Like mountcun cat that guards her young. 
Full at Fitz James* throat he sprung. 

The king's favour is as dew upon the grass. 

264. Metaphor differs from the Simile in this respect, 
that in Metaphor the resemblance is stated without using 
the sign like or as. Metaphor is a much bolder figure 
than Simile. The latter simply compares two objects ; 
the former identifies them ; as — 

The fear of the Lord is afowniain qflife. 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 

265. Allegory is an expanded Metaphor, in which 
only one half of the comparison is expressed. In 
Allegory, the original object of thought is kept, as it 
were, in the background, and expression given to one's 
thoughts in language borrowed from the figure employed. 
One of the most beautiful Allegories in the language 
occurs in the 80th Psalm, where the Jewish nation is 
compared to a vine : — '- 

''Thou hast brought a vine out of Eg3rpt: thou hast cast out 
the heathen, and planted it. Thou prepared'st room before it, 
and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars. It sent out its boughs unto the sea, 
and its branches unto the river. Whv hast thou broken down 
its hedges, so that all they who pass by the way do pluck it ? 
The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
the field doth devour it. ' 
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Compare also John xv., Gal. iv. 21-26. The whole 
of Banyan's "Pilgrim's Pi-ogress" is an Allegory ^ so also 
is Spenser's " Faery Queen." 

266. Personification consists in attributing the powers 
and qualities of living creatures to inanimate objects. 
It tends to give great life and graphicness to composition; 
as — 

The sea saw it and fled: Jordan was driven back. The moun- 
tains skipped like rams, and the little hUls like lambs. 

Then came the Autonm, all in yellow clad. 
As though he joyM in his plenteous store. 
Laden with fruits tha/t maae him laugh. 

267. Hyperbole consists in purposely exaggerating 
an object for the sake of greater emphasis ; as — 

" And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that even 
tlie world itself coiUd not contain the books that should be ivriiten," 

268. Apostrophe consists in turning away from the 
subject under discussion to address some absent person 
or thing as if present; as — 

I cannot but imagine that the virtuous heroes, legislators, and 
patriots of every a^ and country, are bending from their elevated 
seats to witness this contest : as if they were incapable (till it be 
brought to a favourable issue) of enjoying their etemid repose. 
Enjoy that repose, iUtustrious immortals/ your mantle fell when you 
ascended, etc. 



Metonymy consists in exchanging one name for 
another, the word used in exchange always expressing a 
kindred idea. By means of this figure, the cause is put 
for the efiect, the efiect for the cause, the sign for the 
thing signified, the abstract for the concrete, etc.; 

He reads Shakespeare, i.e,, the works of Shakespeare. 

Orey hairs (i.e., old age) should be respected. 

He assumed the tiara, i.e., the sovereignty. 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
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S70. Synecdoche consists in putting the whole for 
the patt or a part for the whole, or that which contains 
for that which is contained ; 



Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? behcdd, the world ia gone 
after him. 

All harnds on deck. 

The Home, after three nightie debate, agreed to the resolution. 

S71. Irony consists in expi*es8ing our thoughts in 
words which convey exactly the opposite meaning to 
what we intend ; as — 

Elijah mocked them and said, Cry aloud: for he ia a god: 
either he ia talking^ orheia puraumg, etc. 

272. Climax consists in expressing our thoughts in 
words or sentences which rise ^-adually in force until we 
reach the highest interest intended ; as — 

And the messenger answered and said — larael iafled b^ore the 
Philiatinee, and there hath been also a great slaughter among 
the people, an d thy two sons also, Hofhni and Phinsua^ 
ABE 7>JtAD, AND THE ABE OF GOD IS TAKEN, 
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273. Prosody (Greek t^, to, and ^Jn, a song) treats of 
the laws of verse. 

274. A Verse is a line of poetry, consisting of a definite 
number of accented and unaccented syllables recuning at 
regular intervals. 

275. The recurrence of accented and unaccented sylla- 
bles at regular intervals is called Rhythm, and is essential 
to all kinds of poetry. 

276. In English, Khythm depends entirely upon Accent; 
which is a certain stress of the voice laid upon a particular 
syllable. In the classic languages the Rhythm depends 
principally uT)on the regular recurrence of long and short 
syllables. 

277. Verse is of two kinds, Rhyme and Blank Verse. 

278. Rhyme consists of a certain agreement in sound 
between certain syllables in one verse and corresponding 
syllables in another. This agreement is generally between 
the syllables at the end of each verse respectively ; — 

The tear down childhood's cheek that^otr^, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose, 

279. . When the Rhyme is confined to one syllable in 
each verse it is termed a Single Rhyme ; as^— 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 
' And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
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280. When two syllables in each verse rhyme together, 
it is called a Double Rhyme; as — 

O poets, from a maniac's tongue was poured the deathless 

8i'n{img! 
Christians ! at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was 

clinging ! 

281. When three syllables in each verse rhyme to- 
gether, it is called a Treble Bhyme; as— 

He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying. 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying, 

282. Three things are essential to form a perfect 
rhyme : — 

(a). That the vowel and the parts following it be the 
same in sound; as, he^ndy l-e^nd; fL-o-wSy r-o-se. 

(5). That the part preceding the vowel be dijfferent; 
as, b-e-nd, l-e-nd. 

(c). That the rhyming syllables be accented alike ; as, 
/ast'er, mast'er; languish, anguish. 

It will be seen from what has been said that perfect 
rhymes may be spelt differently, provided they sound 
alike ; in other words, that rhyme is addressed to the ear 
and not to the eye. Syllables may be spelt alike, and 
yet may not rhyme, because they do not sound alike. 
Thus cow will not rhyme with mow, although the spelling 
is the same, because the two words are sounded differently. 
But cow will rhyme with plough, although the spelling is 
different. 



Blank Verse is simply verse without rhyme, and 
depends solely on rhythm, or the recurrence at regular 
intervals of accented and unaccented syllables. 

284. Alliteration consists in the recurrence of words 
or syllables beginning with the same letter ; as — 

A/aith/uiyHend is carq/iil o/your^me. 

But when 7oud surges Zash the mounding «hore. 
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28S. AUitdration is now used simply as an ornament, 
and even as such must be used sparingly, otherwise it 
soon tires the ear. But in the earlier stages of our 
^g^^go rhyme was almost entirely unknown, and 
AUiteration was the principle on which most verses were 
constructed down to about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. At that period rhyme began to be used, and 
owed its introduction to England to the influence of 
French poetry, the verse of which has always been based 
on rhyme. The Vision of Piers Phioman — the earliest 
of our gi*eat poems — is wholly alliterative, 

S86. Alliteration is no longer necessary to English 
versification, but it is employed more or less by all our 
great poets, as the following examples will show : — 

Sweet «wan of Avon ! what a «ight it was. — B, Joneon, 

liastly came winter, clothed all in f rize 

Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill. — Spenser t 

This precious «tone ^t in the «ilver «ea. — Shakespeare, 

The imnds imth tronder i^hist. — Milton, 

Soitlj sweet, in Lydian measures, 

^oon he soothed his «oul to pleasures. — Dry den, 

'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The «ound must «eem an echo of the «ense. — Pope, 

Every i^ang that folly ps.j% to ^ride. — Goldsmith, 

The 5row8 that the &adge of freedom &ore. — Hogg, 

287. A line of verse may be divided into certain defi- 
nite portions called feet, according to the regular falling 
of the accent. Feet in English are determined entirely 
by accent. 

288. The most common feet are the following : — 

DiSSTLLABia 

lambnSi which consists of an unaccented and an accen- 
ted syllable, as retu'rUf emhra'ce^ 
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Trochee, which consists of an accented an3 an unac- 
cented syllable, as gVory, breaking. 

Spondee, which consists of two similarly accented 
syllables, as black bird. 

Trisyllabic. 

Dactyle, which consists of one accented and two unac- 
cented syllables, as pU^vrti-fal, 

AnapSdSt, which consists of two unaccented, and one 
accented syllable, as do-oni^e'er. 

Amphibrach, which consists of an unaccented, an ac- 
cented, and an unaccented syllable, as vex-a-tion. 

Note. — The Spondee and the AmphXbrach may generally be 
resolved into some variety of the other four kinda of fut men- 
tioned. 

289. A line consisting of one foot is called a Monometer. 



>9 


two 


9> 


Dimeter. 


>9 


three 


99 


Trimeter. 


99 


four 


» 


Tetrameter. 


n 


^YQ 


99 


Pentameter. 


n 


six 


99 


Hexameter. 


iy 


seven 


99 


Heptameter. 


fi 


eight 


99 


Octometer. 



290. When a line ends in an incomplete footy it is 
termed Catalectic ; when a line has a syllable over it is 
termed Hypermeter, or a Hypermetrical line. 

291. English verse may be divided into four classes, 
named after the prevailing foot in each. These classes 
are Iambic, Trochaic, Anapaestic, and Dactylic 

292. Iambic Metres. Iambic is by far the most 
common English metre. It is suited for every variety of 
subject; almost all the great poems in the language are in 
this metre. It assumes the following forms : — 

(a). Iambic Monometer. 
Come ho'me. —Jfr«. Jffemana. 
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(6). Iambio Dimeter. 

With ra'vished ea'rs, 
The mo'narch hears, 
Assu'mes the god, 
Affe'cts to no' dL—Dryden, 

Note, — These two forms are never found alone, but only in 
combination with other forms. They are now rarely used, 

(c). Iambic Trimeter. 

The kin'g was o'n his thro'ne, 
And sa'traps thron'g'd the h'all, 
A tho'usand bri'ght lamps sho'ne 
O'er tha't high fes'tival. — Byron, 

(d). Iambic Tetrameter. 

The we'stern wa'ves of e'bbing da'y 
Rolled o*e'r the gle'n their le'vel wa'y. 
Each pu'rple pe'ak, each fl'inty sp'ire. 
Was ba'thed in floo'ds of li'ving ^r'e.— Scott. 

Note. — This metre is sometimes termed Octosyllabic, as each 
verse consists of eigJU syllables. Scott's principal poems, Buyer's 
Hudibras, several of Byron's shorter poems, Tennyson's In 
Memoriam, etc., are written in this metre. The Jn Memoriam 
and several other pieces of Tennyson are written in stanzas, in 
which the first and fourth, and the second and third lines 
rhyme ; — 

I hold it true whate'er befall, 

I feel it when I sorrow most, 

'Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all. 

(e). A combination of Iambic Tetrameters and Iambic 
Trimeters arranged in alternate lines is called Common 
Measure, and is the measure commonly used in Psal- 
mody : — 

The Lord's my shepherd, I'll not want, 

He makes me down to lie 

In pastures green ; he leadeth me 

The quiet waters by. 
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(/). Iambic Fentameteb. 

Now Btir' the fire', and clo'se the shu'tters fasf , 

Let fall the cu'rtains, whe'el the s'ofa rou'nd. —Cowyer. 

This is the Heroio measure of English verse, and is the 
principal English metre. It is largely employed both in 
Shjrme and in Blank Verse. In this metre are wiitten 
the larger portion of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, many 
of Dryden*s works, the most important of Pope's, and all 
the Blank verse poems in the language, such as Milton's 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, Cowper's Task, 
Wordsworth's Excursion, Thomson's Seasons, Akenside's 
Pleasures of t/ie Imagination, Tennyson's Idylls of the 
King, etc. 

(g). Elegiac Vesse is written in stanzas consisting of 
four Iambic Pentameter lines rhyming alternately : — 

The cur'few tolls the kn'ell of par'ting day 
The low'ing he'rd winds sl'owly o'er' the le'a. 
The plo'aghman ho'meward plo'ds his we'ary way'. 
And lea'ves the wo'rld to dar'kness an'd to me'. 

(h), Ottava Bima (eight-lined stanza) is, as the name 
implies, of Italian origin, and consists of eight lines of 
Iambic Pentameters, rhyming three and three alternately, 
followed by a couplet : — 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell — 
Then shrieked the timid and stood still the brave- 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawned around her, like a hell 
And down she sucked with her the whirling wave, 
like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die.— Byron,, 

This measure is used chiefly by Byron. 

(i). The Sonnet is a short poem of fourteen Iambic 
Pentameter lines, and is of Italian origin. In its perfect 
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form, as written by Milton, it divides into two portions, 
consisting of eight and of six lines respectively. In the 
first portion only two rhymes are introduced, while in 
the second, two and sometimes three are found : — 

Avenge, Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones' 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold : 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

Forget not : in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the Piedmontese, that roUed 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who, having learned thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. — MiUon, 

(j). Iambic Hexameter. 

And b'y her i'n a lin'e a mi'lk-white la'mb she ha'd. — Spenser, 

This is called the Alexandrine Metre, and is now sel- 
dom used except in connection with what is termed the 
Spenserian Stanza (so called from its being largely used 
by Spenser), which consists of eight Iambic Pentameter 
lines, followed by an Iambic Hexameter line, rhymed. 
The following stanza will show how the rhymes are ar^ 
ranged : — 

And this is in the night :— most glorious night I 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of three ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea,- 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain mirth 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 

—Bi/ron, 
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Spenser's Faery Queen, Thomson's Castle of Indolence, 
and Byron's Child e Harold are the chief English poems 
in this metre. 

(k). Iambic Heptameter. 

The kin'g is com'e to m'arslial us, in all his a'rmour drest, 
And he' has bou'nd a sno'w- white plu'me upon' his gallant 
cre'st. — Macaulai/, 

This is the English Ballad Metre. It will be observed 
that it may be naturally divided into a Tetrameter and a 
Trimeter : — 

The king is come to marshal us, 

In all his armour drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume. 

Upon his gallant crest. 

The old ballad couplet is now usually written in four 
lines as above, and constitutes what we have before re- 
ferred to — Common Metre, 

293. Trochaic Metre. This metre is seldom employed 
in lengthened compositions. As the voice begins on an 
accented syllable, the metre is well adapted for brisk 
lively subjects. Trochaic lines are seldom foimd pure, 
they almost invariably contain a syllable too few {ca/tor 
lectic). The following forms of Trochaic Metre are 
found : — 

(a). Trochaic Monometer. 

Tur'ning, 

Bu'ming, 

Cha'nging, 

Ra'nging. — Addison {JRosamond's Song), 

(b). Trochaic Dimeter. 

Glo'oms invi'ting, 

Bir'ds doli'ghtmg.—Addison. 
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(c). Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic. 
Can our ey'es 
Re'ach the skies. — Sivift* 

(d). Trochaic Trimeter. 

When around thee dying, 

Autumn leaves are lying. — W* B, Procter. 

(e). Trochaic Tetrameter. 
Tell me no't in mo'umful nu'mbers. — LongfeUow, 

(/). Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic. 
li'fe is bu't an em'pty dr'eam. — Longfellow, 

{cf). Trochaic Octometer Catalectic. 
Co'mrades, le'ave me he're a li'ttle, wh'ile as y'et 'tis ea'rly 
mo'm. — Tennyson, 

294. AnapflBStic Metre. This metre is never found 
except in short lyric compositions. The following forms 
occur : — 

(a). Anapjestic Monometer. 
As ye sw'eep 
Through the de'ep. — Campbell, 

(b). Anapaestic Dimeter. 

In my ra'ge shall be se'en 

The reven'ge of a qu'een. — Addison. 

(c). Anapaestic Trimeter. 
I am mo'narch of a'll I surv'ey, 
My ri'ght there is no'ne to disp'nte. — Cowper. 

This form is frequently found with an additional 
syllable forming a double rhyme : — 

He is go'ne on the mo'nntain 

like a su'mmer-dried fou'ntain.— /S'co^^. 
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(d), Anap-estic Tetrameter. 
As a be'am o'er the fa'ce of the wa'ters may glow, 
While the tide runs in dar'kness and coldness belo V. 

— Moore, 

295. Dactylic Metre. This metre, like the Anapaestic, 
is confined to Lyric poetry, and is seldom found alone. 
The two following extracts furnish good specimens of the 
Dactylic metre : — 

Ha'il to the chi'ef who in tri'umph adv'ances ! 
Ho'noured and ble'ssed be the ev'er-green pi'ne ! 
Lo'ng may the tre'e in his ba'nner that gla'nces 
Flo'urish, the shel'ter and gra'ce of our li'ne iScoU, 

P'ibroch of Do'niul Dhu, 
P'ibroch of D'oniul ; 
Wake thy wild vo'ice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil ! 
Co'me away, co'me away, 
Hark to the su'mmons. 
Co'me in your wa'r array, 
Ge'ntles and commons. — ScoU. 

Note, — In the last example, the even lines are Catalectic. 



Exehcise CLXXVI. 

Name the kind of metre in each of the following 
Extracts : — 

The longer life the more oflfence. 
The more offence the greater pain, 
The greater pain the less defence, 
The less defence the lesser gaia — Wyatt, 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart. 

And thy crystal shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying hart, 

Space to breathe how short soever ; 

Thou that mak'st a day of night, 

Groddess excellently bright l—£, JoMon, 
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Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear, 
. Say, I died true.— /S'. Fletcher. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's wings I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now. 

Under the blossoms that hangs on the bow. 

—Skakespeare, 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 
While the landscape round it measures, 
Busset lawns and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray. — MUlon, 

Now under hanging mountains. 
Beside the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
Boiling in meanders, 
All alone. 

Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his moan. — Pope, 

At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of f orgetf ulness prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill. 
And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove. 

— BeaUie, 

How fleet is a glance of the mind I 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift- winged aijrows of light. — Cowper, 

£ird of the wilderness, 

Blythesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
O to abide in the desert with thee I— Hogg, 
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She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps^ 
And lovers around her are sighing ; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps. 
For her heart in his grave is lying. — Moore^ 

Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 

On a breeze from the northward free, 

So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 

Or the swan through the summer sea. — Scott, 

The fresh'ning breeze of eve unfurled that banner's massive 

fold. 
The parting gleams of sunshine kissed that haughty-scroll of 

gold; 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea ; 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall 

hQ.—Macaulay, 
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Outlines of English Grammar, including Analysis of Sentences. 

By David Donaldson, F.E.I. S. Fcap. Svo, - - - - 6 
Practical Grammar of the English Language, including 

Analysis of Sentences, etc. 144 pp., ISmo, cloth, - - - 9 
The Principles of English Grammar, including Analysis of 

Sentences. By David Donaldson, F.E.I.S. Fcap. Svo, - 1 
Young Scholar's Spelling AND "Word Book. By Wm. Rice., 1 
Elementary Lessons on English Composition. By James 

Leitch, Glasgow. Fcap. Svo, cloth, - - - - - 8 
Text-Book of English Composition, with Exercises. By 

Thomas Morrison, A.M. 160 pp.. Post Svo, cloth, - - 1 6 
Analysis of Sentences. Fcap. Svo, cloth,- - - - - 6 
Analysis OF Sentences. By Walter M*Leod,F.C.P.,F.II.G.S., 1 6 

GEOGRAPHY. 

My First Geography, 64 pp., ISmo, cloth, - - - - - 4 
Outlines of Modern Geography, 4 Maps, 12ino, cloth, - - 1 
Elements OF Modern Geography, lUus., and 4 Maps, cloth, -10 
Geography of the British Isles, with Maps and Illus., Fcap. Svo, 1 
Geography of Europe, with Maps and Illustrations, Fcap. Svo, 1 6 
Manual of Geography, Physical, Political, and Commercial, for 
Higher Class Schools. By Wm. Lawson, F.R.G.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth. In the Press, 
County Geographies op Scotland, England, and Wales, ea., 2 
Physical Geography, with 6 Maps and Illus., Fcap. Svo, cloth, - 1 
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gollinV series of school atlases. 

Carefully Coiutrueted and Engraved from the beet and latest Authoritieef 
and Beautifully Printed in Colours, on Superfine Cream Wove Paper, 

MODERN GEOGBAPHY— Grown Series. s. dL 

Thx Phikart Atlas, consisting of 16 Maps, 9 inches by 7i inches, 

4to, Stiff Wrapper, - - - - - -,- -.-06 

Thb Junior, or xouno Child's Atlas, consisting of 16 Maps, 

4to, with 16 pp. of Questions on the Maps, in Neat Wrapper, - 1 
The School Board Atlas, consisting of 24 Maps, Crown 4to, in 

Neat Wrapper,- ---------10 

Thb Progressitb Atlas, consisting of 32 Maps, 9 inches by 7| 

inches, 4to, cloth lettered, - - - - - - --20 

Thb National Atlas, consisting of 32 Maps, 4to, with a Copious 

Index, doth lettered, - • - -.-.. . -26 

MODEBN GEOGRAPHY— Imperial Series.' 
Thb Sblectbd Atlas, consisting of 16 Maps, Imperial 4to, 13 hy 

II inches. Stiff Cover, 16 

Thb Advanced Atlas, consisting of 32 Maps, Imperial 4to, cloth 

lettered, 36 

Thb Acadbmic Atlas, consisting of 32 Maps, Imperial 4to, with a 

Copious Index, cloth lettered, - - - - - - -50 

Thb Studbnt's Atlas, consisting of 32 Maps, and 6 Ancient Maps, 

with a Copious Index, Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, - - - 6 
Thb Collboiatb Atlas, consisting of 32 Modem, 16 Historical, 

and 2 Ancient Maps, mounted on Guards, with a Copious Index, 

Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, -76 

PHYSICAIj geography— Imperial Series. 
The Junior Atlas op Physical Geography, 10 Maps, 13 by 11 

inches. Stiff Cover, ..--•----10 
The Portablb Atlas op Physical Geography, 20 Maps, on 

Guards, Imperial 8vo, cloth, - - 36 

Thb Student's Atlas op Physical Geography, 20 Maps, with 

Descriptive Letterpress, by Jambs Brycb, LL.D., Imp. 8vo, - 5 

HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
PocxxT Atlas op Historical Geography, 16 Maps, Imp. lOmo, 1 6 
Thb Crown Atlas op Historical Geography, 16 Maps, with 

Letterpress, by Wm. F. Collier, LL.D., Imperial 16mo, doth, 2 6 
Pocket Atlas op Classical Geography, 16 Maps, Imp. 16mo, cL , 1 6 
Thb Crown Atlas op Classical Geography, 16 Maps, with 

Letterpress, by Leon. Scumitz, LL.D., Imperial 16mo, cloth, 2 6 



SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 
Tub Atlas a? Scripture Geography, 16 Maps, with QuestionB 

cm each Map, Stiff Cover, -10 

London, Edinbiirgli, and Herrlot Hill Works, Glasgow. 
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